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THE MARKET FOR MUSHROOMS acl onashr00m! 


Once picked, a mushroom is edible for only 72 hours. For 
reason, Eastern mushroom growers’ markets have been limited 
within a few hundred miles of the beds. 


Watch the mushroom business “mushroom” once commerce tik 
to the skies. Transports, like the Curtiss Commando, will whi 
them cross continent while they are still in their prime. Grow 
will grow more, sell more, profit more — thanks to air comme 
The speed, dependability and twin-engined economy of Cutt 
Commando Transports will make them popular carriers of 
types of cargo where swift delivery is paramount. Curtiss-Wng 
Corporation, Airplane Division. 


Curtiss Command 


LOW BIDDER FOR TOMORROW'S AIR COMMER 
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ANSWERS TO THE AXIS 


ee os ae ee) 


America's tremendous capacity for production has 
the answers to the Axis. It has been the job of DADE BROTHERS, 
Inc., to make certain those answers were delivered. We are proud 
indeed of our part in this war of production and transportation. 
What we have done for Uncle Sam, we shall be ready to do 
for you, once Victory is won. 


e Pioneers in Processing Planes and Materials for Export 

e Manufacturers of Glider Wings 

e Air Cargo Consultants 

e Originators of ''Eronel” liquid spray plastic for packaging air- 
planes and air cargo 


_ © Foremost fleet of specially ooieees trucks for transportation 


of aircraft and aircraft parts 
e Specialists in handling of crack-ups 


e Manufacturers of “ERONEL" Thermo Dip a protective plastic 
coating for spare parts. 


DADE 


BROTHERS xc. 


DADE BROTHERS, Inc. 


CARGO ENGINEERS, LAND... . AIR 
HEADQUARTERS AT MINEOLA, N. Y. e iain THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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GUIA is the best medium to carry your sales 
message to the leaders in all-of LATIN AMERICA 


THE LARGEST LATIN AMERICAN CIR€ULATION 


25,000 copies each and every month to the leaders in Industry, 
Government, Commerce and Transportation. The circulation is 
audited.—Charter Member—Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


THE LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND READERS 


Guia offers the most economical way to cover all of Latin America, 
Spain, Portugal and colonies. Both Spanish and Portuguese texts 
in one edition. Show the buyers that you are appealing to all of 
these markets in the national language of each country. 


BY EVERY STANDARD GUIA IS THE LEADER 


Now is the time to build against the day when you will need ex- 
port orders more than you ever needed an order in the past. Tell 
your sales story in a publication they know and understand and 
then — Compare the results you get for your advertising dollar. 


GUIA Copy of Guia with full details sent upon request. 
DE INDUSTRIAS AMERICANAS ¢ GUIDE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
DE IMPORTADORES 


42 ND sate 4s40 bowrth Ave. Mow York te Wet cunaree Peery 
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50 CENTS A COPY ° $5.00 A YEAR 


JSTRY 


FEATURES 

Evolution of a Class Four Airport................................. 7 
By De Witt Rx#opes 

Consolidated Valter Teiumplas,. =... 655. ok 12 
PAA orders new 204-passenger transoceanic plane 

Relationship of the Airport to the Post Office ...... ss... 16 
By Ouiver L, Parks 

The Air Freedoms and the Americas...................................... 18 
By STOKELEY W. Morcan 

Airports and Problems...._._._......... Bee Ae Fis digs sco MRR Cs aon 36 
By Matcotm MacGrecor 

NEWS 


165 New Airports for New England.. 28  Stratoliners With B-17 Wings. __. 40 
Airlines Seeking Routes to Orient... 32 Boston Airport Development....__ . 41 
Farmers’ Use of Transport Planes . 34 Col. Cone Bids U. S. Keep Air Lead 42 

_ 43 


Factual Items on Airport Zoning... 38 New Mexican Airports... ..._. 
Michigan Airport Survey... ... 45 
DEPARTMENTS 
ies. ond Fone ss 8 Ae a 26 Air Commerce .......... Sn ae 
MOD, snes % oat oe Dp actaee amas 30 =It’s an Air World. ei ae 
By Richard Malkin By L. A. Goldsmith — 
Apartian Tee. es A 32 A. T. Congratulates... ._..... .. 49 
Short. Take-O@s. 2. 2 226 ees 51 


THE COVER—Beyond the nose of the plane siretches a wide expanse of airport 

green. America’s communities are swiftly becoming conscious of the tremendous 

assets of a municipal airport, and the postwar era will tell the tale of real progress. 
This photograph was supplied by O. M. Scott & Sons Company, Marysville, Ohio. 


JOHN F. BUDD, Editor and Publisher 


Copyright 1945, Import Publications, Inc. Mid-West Representatives: 


; WYATT MACGAFFEY and F. R. JONES 
Publishers of CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 228 North LaSalle St. Chicago, Til. 


and AMERICAN 
IMPORT & EXPORT BULLETIN Phone: STate 5096 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Publication Office: ROBERT H. DEIBLER & ASSOCIATES 
Ten Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 403 West BHighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2898 Phone: TUcker 1579 


All Right Reserved e@ Printed in U. 8. A. 


Business Manager: B..L. WEST No part may be reprinted in any form with- 
Managing Editor: RICHARD MALKIN out written permission 
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MAGNITUDE 


This is not a snowdrift. This great, pile is composed entirely of 
machined chips of high-strength aluminum alloy. 4 These chips 
are produced by the machining operations on the A-26 Invader 
wing spar caps, fabricated into complete wing assemblies by _ 
Beechcraft. @ The magnitude of the production job assumed by 
Beechcraft on the A-26 Invader program is symbolized by the 


fact. that it takes a bulldozer to sweep up the chips from the 
machining operations on only eight parts of the thousands 
incorporated into the A-26 Invader wings. 


~— Beech Aincrafi 


Cee Pe 8 62. 2-238 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR @ WICHITA, KANSAS, U,S. A. 
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NEW WRINKLE IN RIBBON-CUTTING—A blizzard raged the day the Westchester County 

Airport was officially opened, but the scheduled dedication went on just as planned. Here a 

two-motored Army plane is shown taxiing into a ribbon stretched across the runway and knifing 
through it with both propellers. Various officials look on at the streamlined ceremony. 


Airports don’t just grow like Topsy. For one thing, 
there is public opinion to combat. Furrowed brows and 
perspiration are a-plenty. In the case of Westchester 
County, New York, the war took a sudden and unex- 
pected hand. The result? Well, read for yourself. 


By DE WITT RHODES 


GROUP of officials, their overcoat collars up to shield them from the driving 
snow, were ranged along a white-blanketed runway as a twin-motored Army 
plane taxied through the blizzard toward a swinging ribbon. There was that last grip- 
ping moment of anticipation, and then a cheer burst from the men as the whirring 
propellers slashed through the tape strung across the width of the runway. 
Thus, on February 13, 1945, was dedicated and opened a major new flying field—the _ 
Westchester County Airport—26 airline miles from Times Square and 23 miles from 


LaGuardia Field. 


Greetings poured in. Deputy Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority Charles I. 
Stanton, who had been prevented from appear- 
ing at the dedication when bad weather 
grounded him at Washington,’predicted dur- 


ing a press conference that soon’ after the war - 


thé Westchester County Airport would have 
scheduled flights to Boston, Washington, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, “and other points in the 
vicinity to which there is a large amount of 
travel,” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey wired his own 
personal congratulations to Westchester Coun- 
'y Executive Herbert C. Gerlach. At the dedi- 
cation luncheon in the Westchester County 
Club, Edward C. Rowe, president of the North 


American Airport Corporation which now 
holds a contract granting it a concession to 
operate the field, revealed that the construc- 
tion of temporary hangars will begin “just as 
quickly as weather and war conditions per- 
mit.” Next would come the administration 
building—“one of the outstanding buildings 
of its type in the country.” And as for the 
airport itself: 

“We want it to be a stop for major airliners. 
We want to provide a shuttle service from 
LaGuardia and Idlewild so that Westchester- 
bound travelers can get home in a fraction of 
the time it now takes. We also plan to make 
available planes for charter service to any 
point on the continent, or in the world.” 


, 
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Richard K. Benson 


The establishment of an aeronautical college 
is also on the horizon. Richard K. Benson, 
general manager of the Westchester County 
Airport Corporation, is a former test pilot and 
flying school operator. It is interesting to 
note that Westchester is one of the wealthiest 
areas in the United States. 

An examination of the history of this air- 
port is in itself a lesson in the development 
of an air-mindedness, which, though hesitant 
and exploratory in the beginning, has, through 
experience and surrounding circumstance, 
reached full maturity. 

Westchester County, northern neighbor of 


Herbert C. Gerlach 


Edward C. Rowe 


New York City, extending eastward from the 
Hudson River to Long Island Sound and t 
Connecticut, has an area of 457 square miles. 
With a population of 573,558, the assessed 
valuation of the county’s 46 cities, towns, and 
villages is $1,585,000,000. Although there are 
some industries in Westchester, the county ik 
residential in character. 

It was way back in the depression days of 
1935 that an emergency landing field was 
built with WPA funds. Not used to any great 
extent, the field was later abandoned. What 
ensued was, with very few exceptions typical 
of the rest of the country. Popular aviation 
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Tae ear S&S 


interest lagged. The tremendous potentiali- 
ties of the airplane had not as yet crystallized 
in the minds of tke people (nor, for that 
matter, in the minds of many legislators). 
Consequently, when some hardy progressives 
dared mention the advantages of an airport, 
even going as far as to search for a likely 
site, the heat was put on them from two direc- 
tions: property owners in lands adjacent to 
the proposed site, and the then “normal” in- 
difference of the general public. 

In the year before Pearl Harbor the CAA 
offered to provide the sum of $660,000 for the 
construction of an airfield if the county would 
make available land; but there were all sorts 
of delays on the part of the county, and the 
day after the Japs rained treacherous death 
upon our big Hawaiian naval base the offer 
was withdrawn. 

This time the exigencies of war intervened. 
New York City was in danger of being 
bombed. The Japs had demonstrated their 
power; the German Luftwaffe was an even 
more potent force. And so, two days after the 
CAA withdrew the offer of a grant, Govern- 
ment officers contacted the administration in 
Westchester and requested that a site be 
secured for the . purpose of establishing an 
interceptor base for the protection of New 
York City. 

Three hundred thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of the necessary land were authorized 
by the Board of Supervisors. Upon this sum 
were heaped more than $3,500,000 in expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government for the grad- 
ing of the newly purchased field and the con- 
struction of runways and appurtenances. 

Construction work lasted a year-and-a-half, 
ending in the Fall of 1943. During this time 
our air services were not idle. Army and 
Navy planes took off from the field on their 
appointed rounds; pilot training for the Army 
Transport Command was another feature. In 
addition, certain war plants finding need for 
air transportation used the field. 

James C. Harding, Westchester County’s 
Commissioner of Public Yorks, in his article 
published in Public Works Magazine, stated: 


MAIL ° 


NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd STREET 
/MUrray Hl 2-7424 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 
EXPRESS ° 


CARRIERS LIABILITY—SHIPPERS ALL RISK 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


PARKER & CO. pruapeipHia 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


“Our Westchester officials expected that the 
airport would be turned over to the county at 
the close of the war complete and ready to 
operate with hangars, control tower and other 
facilities. lt was, therefore, something of a 
shock to them when advised in the latter part 
of 1943 that changed conditions indicated that 
neither the Army nor the Navy would make 
any considerable use of the field and that it 
would be necessary for us with our own funds 
to complete the airport and place it in oper- 
ation. Under the law, unless required by the 
military, the CAA is not permitted to do any- 
thing more than the grading, paving, draining 
and lighting of the field. Buildings, access 
roads, and other needed facilities must be pro- 
vided by the owner. 

“The contract with the CAA under the 
terms of which the airport was built, covered 
a period of 20 years. We therefore had to 
operate the field as a public airport for the 
remaining 18 years whether or not such oper- 
ation might be profitable or even desirable. 
A number of Westchester people believed this 
operation would prove burdensome. Many 
expressed opinions were that if the airport 
were not necessary for national defense it 
should be turned into a real estate develop- 
ment, a public park, a race track, or some 
other usage not connected with aviation. 
Members of our county government viewed 
with concern the prospect of a sizable airport 
being turned over to them partially complete 
and requiring a large appropriation for build- 
ings, power lines, water lines and other facili- 
ties. They knew that public opinion would 
be against any large bond issue to complete 
the airport.” 

And so County Executive Gerlach did the 
only legical thing under the circumstances: 
he instructed Harding to get busy and learn 
something about airport operation. 

As the Public Works Commissioner termed 
it, his department “started from scratch”— 
and this means the absolute beginning. A 
local architect and an engineer were assigned 
to make a special study of airport design, with 
the exception of runways and taxiways. Text- 
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WESTCHESTER'S PLANNED ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—This is what the new Class Four 

airport's administration building will look like after it has been erected. According to the 

terms of the contract with Westchester County, the North American Airport Corporation will 

spend nearly a million dollars for the construction of this building as well as for hangars, 
aprons, control tower, gasoline filling stations, etc. 


books, aviation magazines, and visits to other 
fields supplied much valuable information. 
The CAA pitched in, giving a ready hand; 
the New- York State Postwar Planning Com- 
mission came through with $6,000—a sum 
matched by the county—for designing a plan 
of the hangar area and the various buildings. 

In the-course of these hectic months there 
cropped up a disturbing question. What per- 
centage of the planned services would be 
utilized by the private flier, and what percent- 
age by the commercial operator? 

It. was for two important reasons that the 
county turned to advertising for bids from 
private airport operators: a large part of the 
population felt that since the airport was now 
a commercial venture, it belonged in the field 
of private enterprise; and few municipal air- 
ports were self-supporting. 

There was some real fingernail-biting be- 
tween the time the request for the bids was 
advertised and the actual receipt of thesé“bids. 
Discouraging sentiment had been voiced by 
flying school operators and airlines. Then 
came four bids, revresenting Henry W. Mal- 
linckrodt, John A. Gillies, Jr., Socony-Vacuum, 
and the North American Airport Corporation. 

Tongue in cheek, tins wrote of this: 

“Our troubles were not quite over, however, 


because we immediatel} ascertained that all © 


the bidders agreed on only one thing and that 


was their particular bid was the best for the 
county and they also managed to get a few 
of the county fathers thinking that same way. 
After several weeks of conferences and an 
honest effort to add to the paper shortage we 
awarded the concession agreement to the 
North American Airport Corporation.” 

According to the terms of the contract—it 
is for 15 years after final Victory Day—West- 
chester is to fence the property, do the rough 
grading for the hangar area, build a number 
of storm sewers, sewers, a sewage treatment 
plant, water lines, power lines, parking area. 
and an access road. The county will also 
supervise the structural maintenance of pave 
ments and drains for the life of the contract. 

On the other hand, North American has 
signed to spend nearly a million dollars for 
the construction of an administration build 
ing, three large hangars, several multiple unit 
hangars, gasoline filling stations, aprons, com 
tro] tower, etc.—and maintain them, too. 

To get to the core, Westchester expects t 
get seven-and-a-half percent of gross receipts 
from the sale of airline tickets, charter tickets 
and gasoline to commercial airlines. A Class 
Four field with three runways, lengths rang 
ing from 4,450 feet to 5,000 feet, plus 8,900 
lineal’ feet of concrete taxiways, may well be 
expected to bring results. 
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OFFICIAL U. S. A. A. F. PHOTOGRAPH, INDIA-CHINA DIVISION, AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


Teaching Natives New Tricks 


This sergeant’s job in India is to secure 
cargo in Army Transport planes. He 
uses Evans Sky Loader equipment, 
which is so simple in operation that 
he easily teaches its application to in- 
experienced natives. 


To every fighting front cargo planes 
equipped with Evans Sky Loader carry 
vital war supplies... carry them safely 
and undamaged and, regardless of size 
or weight, without risk to the plane. 
In the picture a truck chassis is being 
secured with Evans rods and beams. 


Since 1915, Evans engineers have spe- 
cialized in loading equipment for all 
types of transportation on land and 
air. They look ahead confidently to 
new developments in these cargo car- 
riers of the sky and will be ready when 


_ peace comes to supply effective tie- 


down equipment. Sky seats and other 
Sky products for gliders and powered 
planes of every size and shape. 


The services of Evans loading engi- 
neers are always available to airplane 
manufacturers and airline operators 
in the solution of loading problems. 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs ef Tomorrow Creates New Industries Today Oba 


SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS COM MI PANY 
DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 
*"Eveusis Wolee Spastwe ” Alveats Magne Mesaih s Alafiegs taping tier tamer Geena epee 


ricated Houses ¢ Molded Plywood Products e ee e Utility Loader e« Anuto-Loader 
Aato-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop e Stampings Wenbetle Cethtiag Equipment 
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Consolidated Vultee Comes Through 
With The World’s Largest— 
A 204-Passenger Airplane 


PAA Orders the Model 37, Stating That 
This Craft Will Bring Fare Reductions 


CCOMMODATIONS for 204 passengers . . . 50,000-pound payload . . . overall size 

F equal to the height of a 21-story building . . . wing span more than twice that 
jm of the Liberator B-24 . . . six pusher-type propellers, each two stories high . . . cruising 
z speed between 310 nad 342 miles an hour . . . weight a mere 320,000 pounds. That’s 
Consolidated Vultee’s new Model 37 transocean plane! : 
At the same time it has been revealed that of aircraft designed for postwar use by the 
a Pan American World Airways has signed on _ British Overseas Airways Corporation. Cruis- 


the dotted line for a fleet of the new air ting range of the plane is reported to be 4,200 

giants. According to Harry Woodhead, presi- _ miles. 

dent of Consolidated Vultee, as many as 15 Flight time from New York to London will 

of the Model 37s are under order. be slightly more than nine hours. Other 
Twice the size of the present standard twin- schedules will be proportionately fast. Pan 

engined commercial aircraft, it is understood~ American engineers cooperated with Consoli- 

to be as great as that of the Brabazon type dated Vultee in the development of the Model 
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ITS WINGS DWARFED—This 
is the famous Liberator B-24 
whose wing span is less than 
half that of Consolidated Vul- 
tee’s Model 37. Two such 
bombers standing side by side, 
with 10 feet between wing tips, 
equal “the span of the future 
transoceanic Clipper. 
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37. A full-scale model is complete with over 
90 percent of the initial engineering finished. 
Production, of course, cannot be started until 
wartime restrictions have been lifted by offi- 
cial order. 

The plane will be completely .double-deck. 
Nine staterooms accommodating two persons 
each and 12 berths will be provided in one 
section. Luxurious passenger facilities, com- 
plete with two lounges and a number of rest 
rooms, have been designed to take full advan- 
tage of the large deck space made possible 
by the plane’s enormous size. Interiors of 
great variety and beauty have been created 
by Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, in 
consultation with Consolidated Vultee. Ac- 
commodations will include separate quarters 
for the operating crew. Stewards, steward- 
esses, and galley attendants will be carried. 

Despite the plane’s huge size, a single pilot 
will be able to handle it in the air. Wing 
and empennage leading edges will be pro- 
tected against formation of ice by a thermal 
anti-icing system developed by company en-, 
gineers for the Catalina and Liberator bomb- 
ers. The weight and size of the new ships 
have been taken into account in designing 
several of the great modern airports such as 
Idlewild at New York. 

From PAA has come the prediction that 
“unprecedented low fares” will be one of the 
results of transocean flights with the Model 
37. The big airline stated that Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore, and Boston would be drawn 
into the terminal orbit now centered in New 
York. 

It was pointed out that the new 204-passen- 
ger sky giants, operating at but 50 percent 
capacity, would carry 150,106 passengers be- 
tween Honolulu and California—over 300 per- 
cent the maximum number carried by sea and 
air combined in any year before Pearl Harbor. 

Consolidated Vultee engineers have pre- 
sented a rather interesting array of facts about 
their Gargantuan infant: 

There are approximately 25 miles of wire ia 
one airplane. 


The electrical system is equivalent to that 
used by a town of 500 people. 

The footprint of one main tire is appa 
mately 10 square feet during the landing im. 
pact. 

The fuel required to fill the tanks is mame 
than the average motorist would use ing 
years. 

The rate of fuel consumption at take 
would be faster than man could bail fuel gm 
of a barrel with a ten quart pail. 

The blueprints that will be used to bial 
this airplane would cover a 16-acre field) 

The wing tips may be flexed about six fee 
in a gust or during certain maneuvers. 

The heating facilities are sufficient to hea 
a 40-room apartment house. 

One airplane can move as much freight i 
nine days between San Francisco and New 
York as a freight engine with about 30 Be 
cars. 

The portion of the fuselage ahead of the 
wing is two feet longer than a Catalina and 
only two feet shorter than a B-24, 

The main landing gear tire is approximately 
one foot greater in height than the average 
ceiling in a home. 

A family automobile can be driven under 
the fuselage with ample clearance. 


Big Airfield Planned 
By Republic of Panama 


A big new commercial airfield with mm 
ways more than 7,000 feet in length is planned 
by Panama for the immediate postwar days, 
according to reports reaching here. The field 
would be three miles square. 

To be located on the Pacific side of the 
Republic of Panama, it will be operated by 
the Panamanian Government. Technical advice 
and assistance has been offered by several 
American airlines, it is said. The reported 
step is being taken in order to retain through 
air traffic, from Miami or New Orleans to the 
Pacific Coast of South America. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for 
SKIPPERS and SKYLINERS 
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CUTAWAY VIEW—The artist's sketch 
shows the interior arrangements of 
the 204-passenger transport built by 
Consolidated Vultee and now on or- 
der by Pan American. The upper 
deck is divided into two passenger 
sections with a spacious lounge, rest 
rooms, and pantry separating them. 
The lower deck contains staterooms. 
Radio-equipped reclining seats, indi- 
vidual reading lights, and adjustable 
head rests are among the features. 
Interiors were created by Henry 
Dreyfuss. 


FLOATING LOUNGE— 
Two hundred and four 
passengers will not find 
it boring aboard the 
huge Consolidated Vul- . 
tee plane. This is typ- 
ical of the accommoda- 
tions throughout the 
ship. The sketch has 
lost none of the effect 
of the deep upholstery, 
soft carpets, and fine 
wood paneling. 


REST ROOM—Luxurious as a palace, 

this is one of the numerous rest 

rooms on the Model 37. Note the 

large mirrors and the lighting ar- 

rangements. be accent is on com- 
ort. 
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a thought. 


By O.iver L. Parks 


President, Parks Air College, 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


UCH thought and study have been given during the last 12 months to airpark, 
or small airport, requirements—particularly in the groups A-1 and A-2. And 
thanks to the educational policies of our various national publications, the public is 
getting a clear picture of the need for this type of airpark and what it is going to mean 
to the development of postwar business and employment and the further development 


of aviation. 


Very little thought has been given to the 
facilities necessary in order for trunk airlines 
and for local, or feeder, airline service to be 
in a position to carry all first class mail by 
air and to render a real service in so doing. 

In order to make air mail a real utility and 
of real value to the citizens, it will be neces- 
sary to have airports at the main post offices 
in all of our large metropolitan areas, par- 
ticularly in all of our cities of 250,000 popu- 
lation or above. 

In most instances, and probably in every 
case, this will require an elevated landing 
area and an elevated terminal, at a cost rang- 
ing from five to 10 million dollars each. 

Our studies have indicated that with the 
specifications set up by the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Feeder Airline Association, ele- 
vated runways 250 feet in width and 2,000 
to 2.700 feet in length should be constructed 
at 90-degree angles; and that, depending on 
a number of factors, either return taxi strips 
should be constructed on the same level or 
high-speed elevators should be constructed at 
each end of each runway, with a third taxi 
deck underneath to a central elevated runway 
capable of handling some six to 12 ships 
simultaneously for loading and unloading. 

Certainly. great improvement will have to 
he obtained in the loading and unloading at 
terminal points of our transport svstem, but 


our studies have indicated that this should 


Relationship of the Airport 
To the Post Office 


Finer first class mail service. A new industry—local air trang 
port. Boost in employment. The author, an 
aviation highlight in his own right, envisions 
all these in his proposal to establish airports 
in proximity to the municipal post offices. 
Some good, easy reading that leaves you with 
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be accomplished at a main terminal in not 
to exceed 10 minutes. 

Also, the downtown terminal at the main 
metropolitan post offices would accommodate 
incoming passengers. Such a type of ship 
will be used to meet all the incoming and 
outgoing trunk airline systems from the me 
nicipal airport anywhere from five to 15 miles 
from the downtown post_office, and also would 
immediately bring the mail and _ passengers, 
inbound and outbound, so that facilities would 
have to be adequate for handling all the regu- 
lar airline sections, in and outbound. 

In other words, the elevated landing field 
would have to be designed to handle a land 
ing and take-off, under zero-zero conditions, 
every 30 seconds. 

Obviously, any equipment used would have 
to be equipped with all the most up-to-date 
aids to navigation, including radar. These 
landing decks would be anywhere from 80 to 
150 feet above the ground level, in most case: 
above the railroad yards. Garage facilities 
should be a part of the structure, so that 
passengers leaving for a matter of a week 
would be able to store their automobiles and 
pick them up when they return. 

There would be air tubes to take care of 
the mail from the post office, which would 
be verv close. In many instances the main 
post office is adjacent to the main railroad 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Time Means Money . . . Ship by 


AIR EXPRESS 


DAYS AND DOLLARS! Save both by Air Express. Hundreds 


of companies are constantly saving thousands of dollars by gaining days en- 
route for emergency shipments. True, war traffic comes first, but with more 
planes being put into Airline service, more space is available for important 
goods. 


SHIP EARLY IN DAY for fastest delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Overnight from coast to coast: Direct 
service to scores of foreign countries. Rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 off- 
airlines points in the U. S. 


FOR 3-MILE-A-MINUTE, speed cost of Air Express is low, 
indeed. 25 ibs., for instance, goes more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 
1,000 miles for $8.75—with cost including special pick-up and delivery in 
major U. S. towns and cities. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quizz” a booklet packed with 
facts that will help you solve many a shipping problem. Railway Express 
Agency, Air Express Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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THE AIR FREEDOMS 


AND 


THE AMERICAS 


The recent International Civil Air Conference at Chicago was 
a major forward-step for each of the 51 nations involved, 
Here is a lucid approach to the Air Freedoms, and how they 
affect the United States and the other nations. What about 
our neighbors south of the Rio Grande? The author has 
warm praise for their eager spirit of cooperation. ‘But the 
real meat is in the article. 


By SToKELEY W. Morcan 
Chief, Aviation Division, Department of State 


HE International Civil Aviation Conference which met in Chicago last November 
was called primarily for the purpose of making arrangements which would allow 
international air.ines to get into operation as soon as military considerations permit, 
thus enabling commercial air transport to perform without delay its proper function of 
providing rapid communication between nations and peoples, to renew world trade and 
commerce after the long stagnation caused by the war. (See issues of November and 


December, 1944.) P 


The task was a formidable one because the 
situation confronting the air transport industry 
after the war will be totally different from that 
in 1939, and because the international ma- 
chinery which served then would be totally in- 
adequate to meet the new conditions. Espe- 
cially needed was a new international agree- 
ment governing air navigation and air trans- 
port to replace the out-of-date Paris and 
Havana Agreements of 1919 and 1929; a new 
set of technical standards to reflect the gigan- 
tic strides which have been made in aviation 
practice and technique during recent years; 
and some form of provisional interim arrange- 
ments to serve until a new agreement and new 
standards could be worked out and adopted 
by all the nations. The conference was seek- 
ing a means to start flying the minute the 
green light replaces the red on the com- 
mercial airways of the world. 

During the conference a group of nations 
led by Canada and Great Britain stressed the 
desirability of strict regulation, envisaging a 
sort of international Civil] Aeronautics Au- 
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thority. Their desire for such control was 
motivated in part by a fear that without it 
international services would be put into oper 
ation greatly exceeding the actual traffic de 
mands; and that such services, tied as they 
would be to national political interests and 
national prestige, must inevitably seek Gor 
ernment support, with resulting subsidy races 
and rate wars. 

Perhaps even more influential on theit 


thinking was the fear lest without some form 


of international control over routes, rates, 
and schedules the United States with its um 
disputed leadership in the field of air trans 
port and with what comes close to being @ 
monopoly of long-range transport planes, 
would so monopolize the world air transport 
of the immediate future that other nations 
when ready to enter the competitive race 
would find themselves out-distanced, the 

pre-empted, and no room left for a newcomer 
There was also in some quarters a very 4p 
parent desire to offset American skill and 
efficiency by arbitrary restriction which would 
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give an artificial equality; ‘a desire to put 
handicap weight on the American entry, so to 
speak. It is noteworthy that the leading mari- 
time nations had never proposed this form of 
international control for their. merchant ship- 
ing. 

' The American delegation opposed the estab- 
lishment of any international authority with 
arbitrary regulatory powers in the economic 
feld. They recognized the need for some 
form of control which would prevent vast 
numbers of empty or partly empty planes 
from flying a multiplicity of air routes, sup- 
ported by Government subsidy and operated 
for reasons of policy rather than business. 
They felt, however, that the formation of such 
a regulatory body at this time would be pre- 
mature since it must work largely without 
experience in a new field. Pending the time 
when world organization in many fields will 
have become increasingly effective, the Ameri- 
can delegation took the position that an inter- 
national civil aviation council acting as a 
purely technical study group and in an ad- 
visory or consultive capacity would be a valu- 
able instrument for solving many of the prob- 
lems confronting international aviation; and 
such a council was proposed by the confer- 
ence. It is to be established first on a pro- 
visional basis, and later, if experience proves 
the soundness of the idea, as a permanent 
institution. 


The Provisional International Civil Avia- - 


tion Organization consists of an Assembly to 
meet once a year, to which all the nations 
represented at Chicago will belong; and a 
Council of 21. member states. elected by ths 
Assembly every two years. The Council will 
formulate and recommend the adoption of 
technical standards and vrocedures, and will 
study, report and recommend on problems 
relating to air navigation and international air 
transport. 

It is worthwhile to note the objectives of 
the new International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. They are to: 


(a) Insure the safe and orderly 
growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world; 


(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft 
design and operation for peaceful pur- 
poses ; 

; (c) Encourage the development of 
airways, airports and air navigation 
facilities for international civil avia- 
tion ; 

(d) Meet the needs of the peoples 
of the world for safe, regular, efficient 
and ecgpomic air transport; 


(e) Prevent economic waste caused 
by unreasonable competition; 


(f) Insure that the rights of con- 
tracting States are fully respected and 
that every contracting State has a fair 
opportunity to operate international 
airlines; 

(g) Avoid discrimination between 
contracting States; . 


(h) Promote safety of flight in 
international air navigation; 


(i) Promote generally the develop- 
ment of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics. 


In the technical field, 12 subcommittees of 
the conference labored to produce draft-techni- 
cal annexes to the international agreement, 
which were accepted by the conference for fur- 
ther study by the Interim Council. The com- 
pleteness with which the field was covered is 
shown by the titles of these annexes: Airways 
Systems; Communications Procedures and Sys- 
tems; Rules of the Air; Air Traffic Control 
Practices; Standard Governing the Licensing 
of Operating and Mechanical Personnel; Log 
Book Requirements; Airworthiness Require- 
ments for Civil Aircraft; Engaging in Inter- 
national Air Navigation; Aircraft Registration 
and Identification Marks; Meteorological Pro- 
tection of International, Aeronautics; Aero- 
nautical Maps and Charts; Customs Pro- 
cedures and Manifests; Search and Rescue, 
and Investigation of Accidents. 

The conference passed a resolution under 
which the signatory nations agreed to accept 
these practices as ones toward which the na- 
tional practices of these nations should be 
directed as far and as rapidly as may prove 
practicable. In other words, it is hoped that 
the nations of the world will voluntarily adopt 
these technical standards and practices as 
their own laws and regulations prior to the 
time when they can, after further study and 
revision by the Interim Council, become part 
of fixed international law. Thus we may very 
shortly achieve the desirable end that air- 
craft flying in all parts of the world will com- 
ply with the same standards, follow the same 
procedures, give and resognize the same 
signals everywhere. 

But it was not the most difficult problem 
of the conference to agree upon technical 
matters. As Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
said on one occasion: “Everybody is against 
bad weather.” Nor was it sufficient to agree 
upon modern revised principles governing 
air navigation between nations and to set up 
an advisory council. All this had been done 
to a limited extent in Paris in 1919. The 
problem of getting the transport planes into 
the air and providing for air commerce be- 
tween the nations was still unsolved. This 
problem has been side-stepped by both the 
Paris and Havana Conventions, which speci- 
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fied that matters relating to international air 
transport should be arranged between the 
nations by direct agreement. The result had 
been thoroughly unsatisfactory. Every air 
transport line necessitated a series of bar- 
gains, one with each nation through which it 
passed. A nation holding a strategic geo- 
graphic position on the route was in a position 
to exercise hold-up tactics and in many cases 
did so. Special deals were worked out by 
which one nation or its aircraft were favored 
at the expense of others, exclusive rights were 
granted and paid for, discrimination was the 
rule rather than the exception. 


The American Doctrine 


At the beginning of the conference, the 
American delegation announced the American 
doctrine that aircraft should be permitted to 
go wherever there was a legitimate traffic 
need, provided only that they should fly rea- 
sonably full, a 65 percent load factor being 
suggested as a reasonable utilization. Sched- 
ules, however, should be increased as rapidly 
as needed, specifically when planes were oper- 
ating at more han 65 percent of capacity. Air- 
lines should be free to fly such types of air- 
craft and such frequencies as sound business 
judgment should dictate, and there should be 
no discriminatory practices favoring the air- 
craft of one nation operating in a given coun- 
try over the aircraft of another. 

The Canadian Delegation was responsible 
for suggesting what later came to be called 
the doctrine of the “freedoms.” They sug- 
gested that the nations should grant each to 
the others the following freedoms of the air 
with respect to scheduled international air 
services: The privilege to fly across its terri- 
tory without landing; the privilege to land 
for non-traffic purposes; the privilege to put 
down passengers, mail and cargo taken on in 
the territory of the State whose nationality 
the aircraft possesses; and the privilege to 
take on passengers, mail and cargo destined 
for the territory of the State whose nationality 
the aircraft possesses. 

This, as can readily he seen, cortains one 
serious omission. It makes no provision for 
intermediate, so-called “pick-up” traffic. An 
airline operating a long route under this 
Canadian formula would fly with a constantly 
growing number of empty seats. For exam- 
ple, a plane from New York to Cairo, via 
London, Paris, Geneva, and Rome would drop 
off at each city the passengers booked to that 
point, and take on none, thus probably arriv- 
ing at Cairo with perhaps two or three seats 
occupied. Between New York and Buenos 
Aires, for instance, only 15 per cent of the 
traffic is “through traffic,” and we should be 
able to operate only about one plane a week 
on that trade route. Such a restriction would 
strangle the lines of every country except 
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those operated for political reasons with heavy 
government subsidies. 

Nevertheless, this formula was strenuously 
supported to the last by a number of nations, 
their reason being that if planes, specifically 
American planes, were permitted to pick up 
traffic as they went along and operate all fre. 
quencies necessary to accommodate that traf. 
fic, local airlines would be stifled in develop. 
ment, the through lines would take it all, 


The American viewpoint, supported with 
equal vigor by a number of other nations, was 
that in the postwar world there would he 
plenty of room for all, it was not our inter 
tion to use through lines to monopolize local 
trafic. Furthermore, to show that it was nol 
our intention to do so, Dr. Adolph A. Berle, 
chief of the American delegation and pregi- . 
dent of the conference, expressly stated that 
this Government is prepared to make avail. 
able civil air transport planes when they can 
be released from military service, to those 
countries which recognize as we do the right 
of each nation to maintain friendly inter 
course with others. However, through lines 
could not live or develop on terminal trafhe 
alone as provided under the Canadian for 
mula. : 

In effect, the formula of the four freedoms 
alone might well have stopped American 
operations at the western gateways of Europe, 
and on the South American routes might have 
made it impossible to operate on a business 
basis beyond Trinidad on the East Coast and 
perhaps Guayaquil on the West. 

Therefore, the American Delegation pre 
posed what was designated the fifth freedom: 
The privilege to take on passengers, mail and 
cargo destined for the territory of any othet 
contracting State and the privilege to pit 
down passengers, mail and cargo coming from 
any such territory. 


Through Services Only 


It should be observed that in this proposed 
mutual grant of Freedoms Three, Four and 
Five, they are only to apply to through ser- 
vices on a reasonably direct route out from 
and back to the homeland of the State whose 
nationality the aircraft possesses. The grant- 
ing of these freedoms does not in any way 
alter the fact that each State exercises com 
plete and exclusive sovereignty over the aif 
space above its territory. Furthermore, 
nation retains the right to reserve for its own 
carrier trafic between points within its own 
territory, so-called “cabotage.” 

Debate concentrated to a large extent om 
the so-called Fifth Freedom. The Latin Amer 
ican nations in general took the same position 
as the United States. They had erienced 
the advantage of having established interna 
tional air transport serving their countries for 
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1 Laredo, Texas Mexico, D. F. 26 10 
" " Monterrey, N. L. 13 7 8 
oy ” ” Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. 08 OS 08 
i San Antonio, Texas Mexico, D. F. 33 20 
er > * cs Monterrey, N. L. 20 17 
ut Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. AS 17 
m 
ad 
id 
i . e 
m _ All The Way : 
se e y 
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ay : 
+ ani 
ir CALL YOUR LOCAL RAILWAY Wi 
ch EXPRESS AGENCY FOR THE i 
in BRANIFF SHIPPER’S LETTER } / 
mn OF INSTRUCTIONS ANDTO J “a : 
PICK-UP YOUR SHIPMENT... anne a i 
NO DELAY ENROUTE elite usd i 
t A 
"4 For Memorandum Tariff and Further Information, Write Wk 
: BRANIZ® AIRWAYS | 
or i 
General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas nw 
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many years, While they were to some extent 
operators themselves and hoped in future to 
be operating on a larger scale, they were also 
users of the services of others and realized 
the benefits to be derived from free and un- 
restricted operations. They had been accus- 
tomed to grant what had now become known 
as the Fifth Freedom without reservation, and 
they realized from the traffic statistics of their 
own countries that long trunk-line operations 
were impossible without it. They supported 
the American delegation in full measure. The 
Scandinavian nations and the Netherlands like- 
wise supported the American position. 


In the end, since unanimity could not be 
achieved, it was decided that separate docu- 
ments should tbe drafted by which the nations 
could grant and receive the Two Freedoms 
and the Four Freedoms, with or without the 
Fifth. To protect the nations which were fear- 
ful that development of their own regional 
services might be unduly handicapped, it was 
provided that any state could grant only the 
Four Freedoms and neither grant nor receive 
the Fifth. 


Transit Rights Necessary : 

Some people will say the United States 
gives up more than it receives by such a 
grant. I do not think so. Under the system 
of bilateral agreements you may obtain com- 
mercial rights to operate and do business in 
a certain country and be wholly unable to get 
there. You must at least have transit rights 
in all the intervening countries. 

For example, it does us no good to have 
commercial rights in continental Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Middle and Near East 
if we cannot cross the Atlantic. And to cross 
the Atlantic we must have transit rights 
granted ‘by Canada, Newfoundland, and if 
possible Iceland, Bermuda and the Azores. 
In the present development of transport air- 
craft it is impossible to fly economically from 
United States to European territory non-stop. 
As the result of the agreement prepared at 
Chicago and submitted for signature by all 
nations, we are now reasonably sure of obtain- 
ing these transit rights. (The United States- 
Iceland air agreement became effective Feb- 
ruary 1—Editor.) 

And what do we give up of bargaining value 
in return? One thing, the Hawaiian stop in 
the Pacific. By the reciprocal grant of transit 
rights to Canada and Great Britain, we make 
possible a Canadian line to Australia and a 
British line to the Far East via the Pacific. 
Well, transit rights in Canada for our trans- 
atlantic planes are more than a fair return 
for letting Canada get through to Australia; 
and while the British may ultimately run a 
line to the Far East via Hawaii, they are not 
dependent on that route; the logical way to 


go from Great Britain to Australia and the 
far. East is from London eastward via the 
Mediterranean, the Near East and India. Tray. 
sit rights in Newfoundland and Bermuda and 
the British Isles are worth far more to us than 
transit rights at Hawaii are worth to them, 

One might ask: “But what good are these 
transit rights if no commercial rights go with 
them?” 

No good at all if we have no commercial 
rights anywhere. Their value does indeed 
depend upon their use to us in reaching 
countries with which we exchange commereiaj 
rights. It is true that only 16 nations signed 
the Five Freedoms document at Chicago and 
all but four of them were Latin American na 
tions with which we are ajready doing business, 
However, that will not be the final score. For 
some time it will still be necessary to execute 
special agreements with the countries which, 
while not ready to extend these commercial 
freedoms on a wide basis, are yet ready and 
willing to welcome American air carriers inte 
their territory. The number is considerable, 
and in each case as a new nation is added to 
our list of customers, the right of access will 
exist based on the general grant of the two 
freedoms. The full picture and the benefits 
derived from the conference cannot be com- 
pletely ascertained until these supplementary 
agreements have been concluded. What ha: 
been done is very considerable, and each 
further step will be a step in the right diree- 
tion. There is still some anxiety and suspi- 
cion to be overcome, but once American car- 
riers are in the air and the benefits to be 
derived from the services they are able to 
supply become apparent, and the fear that 
they will stifle local interests become allayed, 
the wider our services will spread and the 
more useful to ourselves and all the world 
our aviation will become. 


Showing the Way 


The United States—as it should—has shown 
the way towards a sound, reasonable but not 
excessive freedom of the air. It has gone all 
out for that freedom which Grotius argued 
for and the advanced nations of two centuries 
ago fought for as the freedom of the seas, the 
right of every nation to communicate wi 
every other nation and to build up its ties of 
commerce and culture by air as it has been 
able to do by water. 

Against this we have only the views of 
what I believe is a small minority in this 
country who think that we should bargain 
at every step, ask all and give little, and pro 
ceed on a basis of strictly power politics. 
Their position merits careful consideration for 
it is no doubt sincere, and much will be heard 
along these lines in the near future. Theif 
chief reason for advocating this course is @ 
fear that our airline industry will be unable 
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to hold its own in competition with foreign 
operators coming to this country under the 
reciprocal grant of the so-called freedom 
which foreign nations grant to us. 

The idea that American aviation must be 
protected against foreign competition by clos- 
ing the doors to foreign operators while fore- 
ing them open for our own has, I am glad to 
say, little support among the people who hope 
and expect to operate our planes. The Ameri- 
can delegation at Chicago was ably advised 
by a large group of technical consultants bor- 
rowed from the air transport industry. No 
step was taken without their advice; nothing 
was done without their okay. The documents 
setting up an interim aviation organization 
and offering the Two or the Five Freedoms to 
those nations which wished to make similar 
grants had the full approval of both the policy 
makers—representatives of the CAB, the CAA, 
and the Department of State—and also of the 
consultants representing the War and Navy 
Departments, the airlines, and the manufac- 
turers. It is to be hoped that the nation as 
a whole will approve and support their deci- 
sions. 

We must not overlook the fact that if we 
wish to operate in the territory of foreign 
nations we must be willing to permit the air- 
craft of those nations to operate on a basis of 
reciprocity in United States territory. It is 
true that before the war American flag car- 
riers operated a network through the Western 
Hemisphere without the carriers of those na- 
tions operating reciprocal services to this 
country under their own flag. But that was 
simply because they were not ready or desir- 
ous of instituting such operations. Those days 
are past. Indeed, as soon as American car- 
riers were ready to fly the Atlantic early in 
1939, reciprocal rights were demanded by 
England and France, and even then no na- 
tion which had permitted an American carrier 
to operate in its territory would admit that 
it was not entitled to reciprocal rights as soon 
as its carriers were ready to enjoy them. 

The theory that by some form of shrewd 
bargaining we can obtain landing rights end 
rights of commercial entry for our carriers 
while denying them to the nations which grant 
them to us is unrealistic in the extreme. Nor 
would it be in our best interest or in the inter- 
est of the world in which we must live and 
work to have such principles prevail. Freedom 
of transit, freedom of commercial intercourse, 
unrestricted voyaging in furtherance of legiti- 
mate interests on the seas has been a funda- 
mental American principle for centuries. Shall 
we now favor a return to the restricted prin- 
ciple of the closed sea and advocate a re- 
stricted air and a closed air commerce? 


One very important provision of the interim 
agreement calls for the filing of all existing 


and future international agreements on avia- 
tion matters with the Council, to be made 
available for public inspection. So ends the 
era of secrecy. and so begins an era of open 
dealing. 


Latin American Support 


What will the effect of this conference be 
on the Americas? So far as our relations 
with Latin America are concerned, it served 
to show once more the community of interest 
between ourselves and our neighbors south of 
the Rio Grande, and our strength in interna- 
tional affairs when we stand together. The 
Latin American nations supported the Ameri- 
can doctrine of freedom of intercourse and 
the right to develop air transport in the best 
interest of all. 


Acting on their experience in the past, they 
showed every willingness to encourage Ameri- 
can operations in their territory and no anx- 
iety lest their own operators be forced out of 
business. They showed, as capable indepen- 
dent nations should, a confidence in their own 
ability to take their just and reasonable place 
in the modern aviation world, 

They showed an eagerness to participate in 
the work of the new organization, through the 
Assembly and the Council, and to help solve 
the problems of the new era in aviation. Even 
before the conference ended they showed a 
fine spirit of cooperation and readiness to 
make sacrifices for the common good. When 
the votes were counted up which elected 20 
members to the first Council, it was found 
that Latin America had seven seats to six for 
the Continent of Europe, and excluding India 


‘which had been a helpful and prominent par- 


ticipant in the conference, one of the leading 
candidates for a seat. Therefore, when Nor- 
way offered to cede her seat to India, which 
would have reduced European participation on 
the Council to five, Cuba immediately offered 
to yield its seat to India in place of Norway, 
thus redressing the balance to six seats for 
Latin America and six for Europe and pro- 
viding a seat for India. I think great praise 
is due to the Cuban Delegation which, faced 
with the necessity for quick action and with- 
out the opportunity to consult with its govern- 
ment, did the gallant thing at the right time. 
By its quick action it enchanced the reputa- 
tion of all the Latin American group and set 
an example to all the world. 


The conference means for the Americas, 
North, Central and South, not forgetting our 
air-minded neighbor Canada, the chance to 
get going in air transport; it opens the door 
to opportunity to serve and be served, to put 
to practical commercial use the operational 
lessons that have been learned by millions of 
miles of military transport flying during the 
war. It means the flags of the American na- 
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tions can and should soon be seen in many 
lands, on their own aircraft; it means for the 
Americas that aviation is to be developed 
along the lines that are inherent in the polit- 
ical philosophy of these nations—equality of 
opportunity, rewards based on efficiency, not 
favor, without discrimination, without exclu- 
sion, above all on a basis of expansion to 
meet the needs of the many, not restriction 
to protect the interest of the few. 

You will ask what this means for our cities, 
particularly the inland cities of this country. 
Will all the benefits accrue to the seaports 
which dispatched and received the bulk of 
our commerce by sea? 

The answer is definitely no! 


An internationally regulated air transport 


might have had such effect. Just as we should. 


in all probability have been forced to stop at 
the western gateways of Europe and the east- 


ern gateways of Asia, so foreign planes would 
probably have been stopped at our coastal and 
territorial frontiers. But the great advantage 
of aviation is that it utilizes an ocean of ar 
which extends over both land and sea. It nesd 
not stop at the water’s edge, or hesitate a 
mountain barriers. To do so is to deny if 
God-given right of universal entry. 

So we should see the great airliners of the 
future taking off from many inland as well gs 
coastal cities on direct routes to foreign cities 
all over the world. Similarly, the same cities 
will become acquainted with the flags of many 
nations emblazoned on their aircraft 
voyages for peaceful commerce. If, as has 
been said, travel broadens us, travelers in our 
midst have the same effect. The impact of 
foreign contacts and the advantages that we 
derive therefrom hitherto enjoyed by only 4 
few favored cities will be extended to and 
will be shared by many. 


AIRPORT AND POST OFFICE 
(Continued from Page 16) 


terminal, which also further facilitates trans- 
portation connections. 
Enough of our sons and relatives are flying 


The Author 


OLIVER L. PARKS, as president of 
Parks Air College, East St. Louis. 
Illinois, holds a unique position as a 
pioneer aviation educator. Once a flier 
himself, nevertheless Parks has veered 
away from the flying school idea in his 
educational training and education. His 
college’s aeronautical engineering 
school, often referred to as the Harvard 
of the Air, is a recognized institution. 

Working with General H. H. Arnold. 
Chief of the Army Air Forces, Mr. 
Parks played a major role in organizing 
and developing the system of Primary 
Flight Training Schools under which 
America’s civil operations made such 
a noteworthy contribution to the rapid © 
expansion of AAF personnel since 1939. 
He established the Alabama Institute 
of Aeronautics, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Mississippi Institute of Aeronautics. 
Jackson, Mississippi: Missouri Institute 
of Aeronautics, Sikeston, Missouri; 
Cape Institute of Aeronautics, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri—and serves as 
president of these schools in addition 
to his presidency at Parks Air College. 

Oliver L. Parks knows airparks and 
what they mean. In his 17 years of 
operation in the aviation world he has 
constructed 22 main and auxiliary fly- 
ing fields. Last year he was the winner 
of the Fawcett Honor Award. 


from flat-tops in the Navy to know that when 
ships are especially designed for that kind of 
operation, and where they are landing on 
2,000-foot runways instead of 500 to 900 feet. 
there isn’t any question but that it is abso 
lutely sound. 

Our nation has already spent $800,000,00 
principally for trunk airline terminals; and it 
is reasonable to assume that if, by the crea 
tion of these downtown terminals, we could 
develop a finer first class mail service for the 
majority of our citizens, plus a new industry, 
local air transport, which new industry should 
give employment within the next eight years 
to as many as 100,000 of our returning ser- 
vicemen, then I think the expenditure of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $350,000 
000 by 37 municipalities, with the aid of the 
Federal Government, would be justified. There 
are 23 cities in the United States of 250,000 
to 500.000 population; nine cities of 500,00 
to 1,000,000 population; and five cities above 
1.000,000 population. 

Here is a real challenge to engineers and 
architects to design a highly efficient setup, 
and a very modest challenge to our leading 
aircraft manufacturers to produce the type 
of ship set up by the Feeder Airline Asso 
ciation. , 


Idlewild Airport Site 
Costs $6,079,731 


Completion of court proceedings “in record time” 
for all properties taken by New York City for the 
great Idlewild Airport in Queens was announced 
early this month. 

Filing of the last awards in Supreme Court at 
Jamaica, Long Island, showed that the project will 
involve an expenditure of $6,079,731 for 4,074 acres 
embraced in a site being developed into one of the 
biggest airports in the world. About 500 acres 
more reclaimed from Jamaica Bay give a total of 
4,574 acres. 
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[ n 68 foreign lands this “airmark” of global air tran- <% Zz. * 
port was known YEARS BEFORE PEARL HARBOR. Peay te 
To men, women and children the world around, it has come : 
to be recognized instantly as the symbol of the flying Clippers 
—as the distinguishing mark of a pioneer in overseas air 
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transport ... America’s Merchant Marine of the Air. 
Today, the PAA symbol is at war. The planes which bear it and 


the men and women who wear it, are all engaged in essential war 
service . . . speeding essential passengers and matériel. So the 
. PAA symbol is hastening Victory—hastening the day when it can 
become, once again, an international symbol for a world at peace. 


FAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS 
She SY stem of the Pying Gi; ippers 


Copyright 1945, Pan American Airways, tnc. 
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GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT—Robert F. Six 
(right), president of Continental Air Lines, 
poses beneath the huge nose of the war- 
time version of the Boeing Stratocruiser 
during negotiations with the aircraft manu- 
facturers for a number of the C-97s. Point- 
ing at one of the features of the plane is 
C. M. Weaver, Boeing modification man- 
ager. In the center is Harry Anholt, presi- 
dent of the Colorado chapter of the NAA. 


BAT WING ON TEST—Gay 
the bat wing type of plans 
answer the need for 

range interceptors? Hers 
is a McDonnel XP-67 under. 
going a rigid Army tes 
It is powered with Cont. 
_nental supercharged em 
gines and is armed with six 

.37 mm cannon, 


NEW ROUTE OPENED—Postmaster Vincent Burke of 
Washington, D. C. (center) does the honors with a 
pouch of high priority air mail as a PCA Capitaliner 
is on hand to make the first flight on the airline's new 
nonstop Detroit-Chicago route. Others in the picture 
are Chairman William P. McCracken of the Aviation 
Committee of the Washington Board of Trade and 
PCA Hostess Helen Coleman. 
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PLANE OF THE FUTURE?—Briga- 
dier General F. O. Carroll, chief 
of the ATSC engineering division, 
inspects the first aerial craft to 
have structural parts made of 
glass fiber plastic. It is said that 
the ship's plastic fuselage “may 
be the basis for future designs of 
combat planes, as well as com- 
mercial planes, automobiles, boat 
and building construction." The 
scene is Wright Field. 


ON HAND FOR AN- 
OTHER FIRST—Present 
at the arrival in Mexico 
City of the first all- 
cargo air shipment 
from the United States 
are officials and em- 
ployees of Americdn 
Airlines. Fifth and fourth 
from the right are Stan- 
ley G. King, vice presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of American 
Airlines de Mexico; and 
James A. Wooten, 
cargo traffic manager. 


NEW GLIDER’ REC- 
ORD—Five members of 
the ATC crew which 
took part in the record- 
smashing towed - glider 
hop—a mere 1,320 
miles —examine the 
route they flew as it 
appears on the wall 
map. Towed by a Cur- 
tiss C-46, the trip took 
seven hours and 45 min- 
utes. Previous longest 
non-stop glider tow was 
1,177. miles. Left to 
tight are Major R. H. 
Heartwell, Flight Offi- 
cer Ralph J. Coleman, 
Captain Paul J. Slay- 
den, Private John P. 
Bolas, and Lieutenant 
George H. Heideman. 
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IN STRIDE WITH THE TIMES—One hundred and sixty-five new airports for New England and 
improvements on 92 existing airports are recommended in the national airport plan recently 
| ° prepared and submitted to Congress by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The above map shows 
existing airports and improvements recommended by the CAA, as well as new airports call for 
in the plan. Estimated total cost of the program is $98,716,000. The CAA has recommended 
that Federal funds and local contributions be balanced on a 50-50 basis. Massachusetts takes the 
biggest end of the proposed outlay with $29,931,000, with the following States running down the 
scale: Maine, $19,565,000; Connecticut, $16,350,000; New Hampshire, $14,934,000; Vermont, 
$12,876,000; and Rhode Island, $5,069,000. 
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TEST NOW AND PLAN NOW 


FOR POSTWAR USE OF 


AIRFREIGHT 


® shipping will be an integral part of 
American enterprise after the war. Since 
Pearl Harbor, air transport on a vast scale, of 
almost every conceivable kind of cargo, has 
become commonplace with our armed forces. 
Foresighted business men already have taken 
stock of their shipping policies in the light of 
air transportation’s exclusive and unprecedent- 
ed advantages. They are not merely comparing 
point-to-point charges. They are studying new 
marketing and merchandising opportunities 
made possible only by air transportation. 
American Airlines’ Airfreight is a preview 


AIRFREIGHT TO MEXICO is avail- 
able in connection with American 
Airlines’ International Air Express 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 2. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


of the air shipping future. Its operation en- 
ables shippers to plan and test their postwar 
markets, methods and possibilities for profit. 
This low-cost air service is now available, al- 


‘though government priorities naturally get 


right-of-way. 

To help you make AirfreightWork for you, 
American has set up a staff of sales engineers 
and research experts. They’re at your service, 
ready to study your special problems. 

Write NOW to American Airlines’ Air- 
freight Division, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. ‘ 
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THE BETTER PROMISE 


T was back in the Prohibition Twenties 

that this writer saw for the first time an 
echelon of planes winging over New York 
City. A single plane was enough of a sight; 
but a group of aircraft! . . . That was better 
than Barnum & Bailey come to town! 

The roaring engines overcame the harsh 
clatter of a passing elevated train. Heads 
poked out of* apartment windows. Men and 
women stopped dead in their tracks in che 
jam-packed streets to stare at the wonderful 
new sight. The less reserved cheered. The 
writer clearly recalls how an excited barber 
forsook his customer to stand on the sidewalk, 
waving his bared razor with extremely care- 
less enthusiasm; how his lathered patron ran 
out to protest and stood rooted in speechless 
admiration—a veritable frosty mask of gaping 
awe; how a harried-looking mother, with three 
of her streak-faced brood clinging to her 
skirts, murmured to no one in particular: 

“My! My! What next?” 

What next? Events moved swiftly, but the 
mind of the man-in-the-street lagged. Lind- 
bergh crossed the Atlantic; others followed 
him; new endurance records were set; speed. 
size, safet#increased—but through all this, 
none but a few could read the colossal sig- 
nificance being written in huge letters in the 
sky. None but the most far-seeing recognized 
the two tremendous promises held by the 
whizzing instrument of the air: one, glorious 
in the fact that it possessed the power to 
establish international relationship, social and 
economic, on a more desirable basis of 
friendly cooperation and mutual interest; the 
other, horrible to its very core, walking hand- 
in-hand with death, destruction, and the in- 
evitable disease following in their gory wake. 

No, we were blind and deaf to these con- 
travening promises. We traversed our daily 
paths in false mental security. The wide 
Atlantic and the even wider Pacific on either 
side of us. and the easy neighborliness of 
Canada and Mexico, caused us to feel snug; 
and out of that snugness grew a certain smug 
contentedness—potentially dangerous, and, as 
it eventually turned out, nearly tragic. 

The ghastly fulfillment of the prophecy of 
death, destruction, and disease came first: 
Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, Coventry, Stalin- 


ib : ~~ Ness «.\ 

AS AN INSTRUMENT OF WAR—"The ghastly 

fulfillment of the prophecy of death, destruc 

tion, and disease came first." This official Army 

Air Force picture shows most effectively a mis- 

sion over Leghorn, Italy, with an oil refinery 
(center) as the principal objective. 


grad, Berlin, Cologne, Pearl Harbor, Guadal- 
canal, Cassino. Each is a pain-wracked monu 
ment to the plane; each has known raining 
bombs, toppling buildings, and the anguished 
screams of the doomed. 

And then what happened? The eyes of the 
earth-bound world moved slowly to the sky 
as the enemy’s formidable advances were 
halted and then obliterated. New miracles 
were being performed—miracles in the form 
of stupendous cargo-by-air operations, flights 
with masses of men, gliders carrying tanks 
and jeeps and guns, hospital planes transport 
ing the wounded and the sick hundreds of 
miles in a matter of a few hours. 

Military men and politicians scurried about 
the globe. London. Moscow. Chungking. 
Cairo. Rio. The air trails crisscrossed in 8 
new world pattern. Days and even weeks 
dwindled to hours. Distances were stripped of 
their vastness. 

The GIs and gobs and leathernecks te 
turned on their 30-day furloughs with neatly 
unpronounceable foreign names rolling off 
their tongues with miraculous ease. And that 
great big brotherhood of airmen—fliers ™ 
bombers, fighters, and reconnaissance, 
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those in the ATC and NATS doing equally 
stupendous jobs—had long since found the 
world as it really was: no more than two- 
and-a-half days from any given point to the 
remotest spot on earth! : 

So swiftly did this new awareness descend 
upon the people that, finding themselves thor- 
oughly ensconced in what already was popu- 
larly known as the Air Age, they re-discovered 
a world which too few cared to see under 
their very noses only a half-handful of years 
before. 

The war is not over. Germany is tottering; 
and then there is Japan to which our full 
attention must be turned. But already the 
man-in-the-street, feeling his oats in what he 
senses is the Great Tomorrow, is asking eager 
questions and even offering some comment: 

“How cheaply will I be able to fly to Paris 
when the war is over?” 

“I get two weeks’ vacation every August. 
Could I spend most of that time in Europe or 
South America and get back in time for my 
job the following Monday morning?” 

“When do you think the passenger rates will 
go down to the level where the average man 
will be able to take advantage of the plane for 
a week-end in Canada or Mexico?” 

“The helicopter looks like a good thing. 
Vill they be on the market soon?” 

“I am a small manufacturer. .My products 
are shipped by surface carriers. .Te'l me the 
advantages of air cargo.” 

“Food is my business. I hear that air-ship- 
ped fruits and vegetables, picked ripe, can be 
on the retail stands a couple of thousand miles 
away in about a day or less. This looks good 
tome. My vitamin-conscious customers will 
pay a few extra pennies for that sort of 
merchandise.” 

There is no doubt about it. Air transporta- 
tion is the theme for the postwar era. But as 
we approach the day when civil aviation will 
resume top place, it must be with the under- 
standing that our people—indeed, all the peo- 
ples—do not blunder in some manner as to 
force a hampering distortion of any air agree- 
ments designed to facilitate international 
travel and commerce. 

This lies in the hands of the people. There 
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AS AN INSTRUMENT OF PEACE—"Wherever 
in the world there will be an airlane, there 
will be American Ambassadors of Democracy— 
airplane crews transporting thousands of pas- 
sengers and countless tons of cargo. More 
than 15 tons of overseas-bound air cargo ar- 
tives at the marine terminal, La Guardia Field, 
When peace comes once more, civil air trans- 
portation will prove itself the better promise. 


must be an intensive sort of education—not 
that of screws, bolts, nuts, and propellers, but 
of the new world geography, the vital meaning 
of a steadily shrinking globe, the impossibility 
of mental and physical isolation. 

It is through the air that American de- 
mocracy will find sudden propulsion in other 
quarters. Wherever in the world there will be 
an airlane, there will be American Ambassa- 
dors of Democracy—airplane crews transport- 
ing thousands of passengers and countless tons 
of cargo. 

If there is a World War III, the United 
States will not escape being a_ battlefield. 
Human genius has given us the airplane. It 
has spread terror through the shortcomings of 
men. On the other hand, it also has demon- 
strated what it can do for the good life. It is 
the latter we desire most. The plane must 
not again be corrupted for military use, except 
for what is required for national defense. But 
let’s not be stumblebums in the process of 
decent progress. America’s high schools and 
universities should take a hand at once. After 
all, the Air Ave is here. The popular con- 
cepts of a decade ago are as outdated as 
Columbus’ Santa Maria. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Various Airlines are Active in Seeking New 


Routes for Postwar Commercial Runs to Orient 


PHeuSON to operate daily between the West Coast cities of Los Angeles, San Franciseo, 

and Seattle, and important cities of the Orient, is being sought by Transcontinental and 
Western Air. Flights to and from Calcutta every day are included in the proposal. 

Jack the TWA a, who a! ogo “ witness in 

’ behalf of his company’s application to the Civil Aeronautics 

Frye Tells CAB of TWA s Board, declared that the world-wide political, social, com 

Plans for Daily Round mercial, and 1 pra a 5 i one world. 

wide system of airways. He said that i ’s proposal j 

Trips to the Far East approved, the company is pledged to develop, protect, al 

promote these interests. 

Mr. Frye said his company planned fares of five and one-half cents per mile for one-w 
trips. This is the approximate level of domestic passenger fares. Sleeper accommodations will 
be sold at the rate of approximately one cent per mile and 10 percent discount would be granted 
on round trips. 

Cargo rates will be based on a rate of 50 cents per ton-mile for regular express, and 5 
cents per ton-mile for deferred express or freight. The current rate for domestic air express 
is 70 cents per ton-mile. 


DIRECT route between the Port of New York and East Asia will be established in the 
near future by Canadian flag airlines if not by American flag service, John W. Moore of 

the Port of New York Authority told the Civil Aeronautics Board at hearings held last month, 
In the port’s application for direct airline service to Alaska 


New York-East Asia Direct and East Asia, it was contended that such service is neces 


. sary to accommodate the concentration of air passenger 
Route Inevitable, Port eon - = New eee area. - 
ravel volume justifying daily air service, an 
Authority Informs CAB beyond the wildest dreams of the prewar era,” will be gen 
erated by the reduction of round-trip travel-time from five 
or six weeks to three days, Mr. Moore stated. 

“Taking into account the billion dollars’ worth of prewar trade between the United States 
and East Asia, and the reduction in round-trip transit time, we predict that the annual pa 
senger travel between the United States and East Asia will be about 38,500 in each direction 
in the early postwar period, if adequate direct air service is provided. The Port of New York 
and the area surrounding it will contribute about a fourth of this traffic. This would amount 
to about 9,600 passengers a year, or 26 a day. In addition, there would be about three pa® 
sengers a day from New York to Alaska. 

It was explained that these figures did not include the “substantial interchange traffic of 
passengers from Europe, South America and the Caribbean who would prefer a through-route 
to East Asia by way of the Port of New York.” Direct service to East Asia via American flag 
service from the Port of New York would close the gap which otherwise would exist in the 
American flag routes from those areas to East Asia. 

The Port Authority presented evidence indicating that more than 40 percent of the inter 
national mail and about 50 percent of the value of trade with East Asia originates in the Port 
Disrict. This trade includes such incoming cargoes as bristles, essential oils, silk, methol and 
musk, all considered potential air traffic. 

It was stated that within the New Jersev-New York Port District and the surrounding 
territory are concentrated the principal United States headquarters for the largest banks and 
trading companies of East Asia nationals. This area is also the center of financial, manage 
ment, commercial, educational. philanthropic and other United States organizations dealing 
with East Asia, Mr. Moore declared. 
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ba cuts in passenger fares, bringing them down even below first-class steamship rates, 
were proposed by Northwest Airlines in hearings before the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington on its application for air routes to Alaska, Tokyo, Shanghai and Manila. The air- 
oe said it plans . — cargo rates to unprecedented 

’ evels, if it is granted the Alaska and Orient line. 
NWA’s Transpacific Plans Hearings began last month on the application which 
include Heavy Slashes In would establish NWA in the international air transportation 


field, with service integrated with the company’s short New 
Cargo and Passenger Rates York-Pacific Northwest system, recently authorized by the 


Board. 3 

NWA executives told the CAB that the airline plans to carry passengers on the applied-for 
routes at a rate of five cents per mile. 

With sharp reductions in mileage under that of steamship routes, NWA said it could 
provide air passage from Seattle to Anchorage for $71.60, with first-class steamship rates aver- 
aging approximately $85 and up; between Seattle and Manila for $356.85, compared with 
approximately $405 by steamship; between Seattle and Shanghai for $299.05, $50 under the 
average of approximately $350 by steamship, and between Seattle and Toyko for $244.55, com- 
pared with an average of more than $300 by steamship. 

The company said these reductions could be made because of sharp reductions in mileages. 
Traveling time would be cut by a matter of days. The CAB was informed that NWA’s cargo 
rates would be cut to levels never before proposed by an air carrier, Cargo would be hauled 
to the Orient for 25 cents per ton mile, with commodity rates as low as 15 cents per ton mile 
on the return trip. Domestic air cargo rates now average around 70 cents. 

It was explained by the applicant that it expects to carry large enough passenger and 
mail loads on the Asia routes to make these reductions in cargo rates feasible. Executives 
argued that low rates would attract cargo which otherwise would not be transported by air. 

The airline has asked the Board for routes to ‘Alaska both from Seattle and, by way of 
northwestern Canada, from Minneapolis-St. Paul. These would extend from Anchorage, Alaska, 
along the general line of the Aleutian Islands and thus to the Orient. 
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LANE fares lower than the cost of first-class surface carrier rates have been filed with the” 
Civil Aeronautics Board by Pan American World Airways for service to Alaska and the” 
Orient. PAA exhibits showed Seattle as an important air terminal. 5, 
Proposing ” operate be igo ememtepe = 
the Great Circle route, the airline proposed to fly from 
PAA Files for F lights To Seattle to Tokyo or Mukden via Alaska and the Aleutiangy 
Alaska and Orient With in slightly re than 20 poems eae with 14 dayar 
Chi in the fastest ship—at a cost 0 : x 
Cheaper-than Ship Rates Similar fast service and low fares would be offered i 
many other points, Pan Am said, and it would be possible 
to visit the Orient within the limits of a two weeks’ vacation. From Seattle to Batavia vig 
Manila would require 37 hours, 22 minutes, and cost $311. To Calcutta via Tokyo or Mukdeme 
would take less than 40 hours for $311.50. From Seattle to Manila via Tokyo would require 
hours and cost $261.50. To Shanghai the fare would be $240 and require 26 hours. A tripe 
from Seattle to Singapore would require 34% hours and cost $299. % 
Alaska would be brought within a few hours’ journey from Seattle. The flight to Junegy 
which now requires only seven hours in PAA’s planes will be reduced to four hours with the 
new strato-Clippers. The trip to Juneau in 1939 required four days by the fastest surfgeg 
means. The proposed flight time to Ketchikan will be two and one-half hours—half the present 
time. In 1939 it required three days with the fastest surface transportation. It will require only 
six hours to Whitehorse, six and one-half hours to Anchorage, and slightly over eight hours 
Fairbanks. 3 
The fare to Juneau would be $52; to Anchorage direct or via Juneau, $74.50; to Fairbanky: 
via Anchorage or Whitehorse, $87; to Ketchikan, direct, $37.50; and to Whitehorse yigy 
Juneau, $61. i 
2 
Be: 
| the Civil Aeronautics Board approves Pennsylvania-Central Airlines as an international air 
carrier, flights to Hong Kong, Shanghai, Calcutta, Tokyo, and other Far Eastern points will 
be scheduled. The Tokyo run would take 36 hours at a cost of $334 per passenger. % 


PCA proposes to fly from cities it now serves to Alaska’ 
Low Rates also Planned 
By PCA as Airline Eyes 


by way of Edmonton; from Nome to Nagaevo, Russiay 
Far East in Application 


with two routes branching from that point. One would ite 
clude Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Calcutta, while the 
other would take in various Chinese cities before termi 
nating at Calcutta. 

Basing dir-fares on a flat five-cents-a-mile, PCA demon- 
strated by exhibits that its rates would be less than prewar first-class rail-and-steamship farss 
to these Oriental points, and in addition would reduce travel time to a matter of hours. Pas 
sengers using berths on planes would pay an additional cent-a-mile fare. 

By showing that the greatest concentration of population, wealth and business is in cities 
now served by PCA, the airline claims it is best suited to transport Orient-bound air-travelers 
from eastern and southern America, where it now maintains flight facilities. PCA pointed out 
that 80 percent of all foreign-passports are issued from the region it serves. Research experts 
of the airline estimate that 16,000 air-travelers will journey by air from the United States to 
the Orient during the first postwar year. 


Farmers’ Use of Transport 
Planes Urged by Government 


4 hese use of C-47 and C-54A type planes for 
the transportation of farm produce to ex- 
isting markets, and also as aids in developing 
additional markets, have been suggested by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

According to an official report, “agriculture 
is interested in air transportation as a more 
efficient method of moving farm products to 
market and as a way of opening new markets 
for postwar surpluses of perishable agricul- 
tural commodities.” 

“Any new freight line beginning operations 
within the next few years,” the report con- 
tinues, “might utilize surplus war transport 


ships of the type on the C-47 and the C-54A. 
By the end of 1945, it has been officially esti- 
mated, about 15,000 planes suitable for haul 
ing cargo will be owned by the Government, 

“The freight airline can readily use ships 
that have been in active military service two 
or three years. These ships may be disposed 
of to airline operators at ‘a low yearly value 
times expected years of economic life’ as pro 
vided for in the report on surplus aircraft 
disposal. Ships so purchased probably could 
he operated over a period of five years or more 
at very low amortized capital cost. Quantities 
of surplus parts also may be available under 
certain conditions. 

“A large number of demobilized Army and 
Navy personnel probably will be available.” 
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INLINE FOR THE AIRLINES 


Here in this clean, compact package is pow- 
er for the airplanes of tomorrow—airplanes 
that will knit together the world’s growing 
hetwork of airways. 

Latest in production of a long line of 
Ranger engines, the Ranger Twelve is ready 
to take its place as the efficient power plant 
for feeder line transports of the new air age. 

Constantly improved since its inception, 
Ranger Twelve is backed by fifteen years of 
Fairchild experience in building aircraft en- 
gines. Its dependability is assured by Fair- 


child precision construction and a heritage . 


of careful research and engineering skill. 

Inline, aircooled, inverted; one of the few 
truly highspeed aircraft engines in existence, 
the Ranger Twelve delivers smooth power. 
The simplicity of its design can sharply re- 
duce the airline operators’ inspection and 
maintenance expense. 

Within its design, too, lies a promise . . . 
a promise for even greater efficiency and 
sleekness in new Rangers to come through 
that quality built into all Fairchild prod- 
ucts, “the touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today.” 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


[RANGER AIRCRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - 


ENGINES 


Farmingdale, Long Island 
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AIRPORTS 


and 


PROBLEMS 


By Matcotm MacGrecor 


66 O longer do we refer to ‘the coming Air Age.’ The Air Age is not coming; it 

is here. Before hostilities began, civilian aviation already had foreshadowed 
its effects upon civilization. But the war has brought forth a whole new set of concepts 
of aviation’s potentialities. The great use of the military airplane has advanced flying 
faster than would have been possible under the slower pace of peace. And now, with 
peace again near, the private flyer’s prospects are even brighter than they seemed 
before the war. Many things have been developed for war aviation that will make Pt 
vate flying safer, more efficient, less expensive, more enjoyable.” 


In this fashion is introduced Esso Aviation 
Products’ book, Community Airports and Air- 
parks. 

There is little doubt that the airport rap- 
idly is becoming as much a topic of com- 
munity thought as the garage was of yester- 
vear. The average man today does not have 
his vision straitjacketed. Even the shortsighted 
individual of pre-pearl Harbor days has been 
taught a breadth of perception. When some- 
one said, “The sky’s the limit!”—and this was 
first uttered long before the Wright Brothers 
went to town at Kitty Hawk—that person 
coined a slogan which, for all time, will never 
be. surpassed in adequacy. For America’s 
future—the future of the world, to be sure— 
is directly linked to the air. 

Flying is part of us now. Our peacetime 
plans are, to a large extent, based on aeronau- 
tical performance. Cargo, mass passenger 
transportation, feeder lines, taxi services, busi- 
ness, pleasure—all these categories have been 
affected by the swift advance of aviation. 
Technology has worked wonders during the 
war, spurred on by the necessity of life and 
death. The results of these. war-born progres- 
sions already have been inherited by the 
civilian who, at least mentally, has begun to 
sprout wings. 

Airport development is the logical conclu- 
sion. Arm-in-arm with the development of the 
airport is the commercial future of the com- 
munity—town, county, or city—it serves. Traf- 
fic is necessary to the business life of a com- 
munity. Without it the community subsides 
into the doldrums of a pasture. Consider, too, 


that the standard of living of the adjacent 
community, or communities surrounding the 
airport, is beneficially affected. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
well aware of the part the airport must 
in the postwar era. It has recommended that 
there should be, within the next five to 10 
years, a total of 1,827 airports in the United 
States snitable for air transport operations, 
At the present time, the number of approved 
stops by scheduled airlines totals 286. Of 
these only 25 percent do not require improve. 
ment. Altogether, there are more than 3.00 
recognized airports in the country. Hete 
again the CAA has stepped in with the recom- 
mendation of double the existing number 
within the aforementioned period. 

“If the proposed 6,000 airports were Taid 
out .evenly in checkerboard fashion,” states 
Air Transportation and Airports (an ete 
tively lucid statement prepared for commil: 
ties interested in airport planning by the er 
gineering firm of Fay, Spofford and Thom- 
dike), “they would form squares 22 miles on 
a side.” 

Noting that the CAA has recommended 4 
six-fold ‘increase in the number of airports 
suitable for specific transport operation’ 
mentioning, too, that “there are a number of 
military airports which will be available for 
commercial use after the war, but many of 
them are not well located for commercial 
use”—the engineers go on to say: 

“It is sometimes asked, why do the airlines 
not provide their own airnorts, just as Tal 
roads build the terminals. One answer is tha! 
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a railroad terminal is an exclusive affair, 
open only to the equipment of the line own- 
ing the terminal, or to other lines by lease. 
The airport on the other hand more closely 
resembles the water port or harbor and must 
be readily open to all, if the public is to be 
well served. As a matter of fact, if the air- 
lines had to build their own landing fields, 
aviation could not possibly have advanced as 
far as it has today. The added expense might 
cause fares to be so high as to be prohibitive. 
Again, it is readily seen that a system of air- 
ports built by private airlines would have 
other undesirable features, A large city might 
have several airports instead of one, with con- 
sequent inconvenience in making transfers be- 
tween airlines, Also, such privately built fields 
would tend to be small, to keep the cost down. 
As explained later, this would have an ad- 
verse effect on airplane design and the econ- 
omy of operation. 

“It cannot be denied that construction of 
airports at public expense constitutes a sub- 
sidy to the air transport industry. It is equally 
true that the construction of highways by the 
public is a subsidy to the motor truck and 
bus business, and certainly the dredging of 
waterways and harbors is a subsidy to water- 


borne commerce, However, the public wants 
the highways and waterways and is willing to 
pay for them, and if it wants the airports, it 
is going to pay for them also. The citizens 
are becoming aware of the fact that they may 
be by-passed in developments of new routes 
unless they can extend suitable facilities to 
the airlines. mn 

“In a great many cases, the interests 
the smaller cities will be served best if they 
join together and construct one large airport 
instead of a number of smaller airports. One 
central airport would be more economical 
and would attract better airline service be- 
cause of the greater area served at the one 
stop. Remember, however, that the airlines 
will not come in because there is an attrac- 
tive airport; they are in the business of carry- 
ing persons and property and they will go 
where the business can be had. 

“In the smaller communities, where the em- 
phasis is on private flying, it is desirable that 
the airports should also be publicly owned. 
Of course there is no objection to private 
fields as well and private ownership should 
not be prohibited. However, every important 
community should have at least one public 
landing field in or convenient to the com- 
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1947 


NON- EXPANDAGLE 


PROVIDE FOR EXPANSION—in this ample sketch supplied by Esso is stressed the importance 

of expandable airports in the event feeder line or other scheduled operations should become 

desirable. If it becomes crowded eventually, then secondary landing facilities in other sections 
of the community are needed. These need not be expandable. 
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munity, readily available on reasonable terms 
to private fliers as well as air carriers. Munici- 
pal ownership, and proper cooperation with 
state and federal authorities, will lead to well 
built and properly maintained landing fields.” 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike assert that 
there is no final answer as yet forthcoming: 
to the question: How long should runways 
be? Two courses could be adopted: either 
build planes to operate on small fields, or 
build the fields to suit the aircraft of new 
design. 
“  . . If runway lengths should be arbi- 
trarily limited to a fixed length of, say, 3,000 
feet, it would be perfectly possible to design  “4AG7#" 
even very large planes which could use them 3 8 8 . S 8 
safely; however, these large planes could not = 
carry as much pay load, in comparison with 
their total weight, as airplanes designed for 
use on 4,500-foot runways. The pressure by some interesting facts are gained in a com 
the designers and operators has therefore parison of various runways and pay loads, 
always been for longer runways. Somewhere The Skybus, still in the blueprint stage, is 
there must be a balance point, beyond which intended for feeder line operations. Carrying 
the increasing of runway lengths and costs uv to 24 passengers, it can operate safely on 
will not bring enough savings in operating a 2,000-foot runway. And does this conclude 
costs of the planes, to make longer runways that small cities should accept 2,000-foot mm 
worth while.” ways as the natural limit? The answer lies m 
Using the Douglas Skybus as an example, ithe specially prepared graph on this page. 


Factual Items on Airport Zoning 


3 The Supreme Courts of 14 States have upheld the right of municipalities to acquire 
airport or airpark property under the power of eminent domain. This has been done on 
the grounds that it is for public use. 

Thirty-one States and one territory have airport or airpark zoning legislation. This 
spurred the passage of local zoning ordinances in communities all over the United States. 

Cities, towns, and villages in 15 States are authorized to promulgate zoning regu- 
lations to protect the approaches of publicly owned airports.. These States are Arkansas, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Qprolina, Mississippi, Texas, and Wyoming. 

Direct zoning around airports by State aeronautical agencies is authorized in Ala 
bama, Connecticut, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oregon, and Alaska. 

Cities in Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and South Dakota are 
authorized to zone approaches of publicly owned airports. This is in accordance with 
plans adopted by State commissions or commissioners of aeronautics. 

In Massachusetts a State statute zones the Boston Airport area. 


A special State statute zones the approaches of Shaw Field, Sumter County, South 
Carolina. : 

Height limitations for structures adjacent to all public airports are fixed by the 
terms of State statutes in Michigan and Montana. 

Counties in Florida, Indiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Wyoming have the authority 
to zone the approaches of public airports. 

Decatur County is the only one of Georgia’s 159 counties authorized to zone the 
approaches of airports located in that county. 

Oklahoma has authorized creation of County Regional Airport Commissions with 
power to zone around airports. 

In Tennessee, the only reference to airport zoning is a provision excluding lands 
adjacent to public airports from the agricultural lands exempted from applications of 
the county comprehensive zoning regulations authorized by statute. 

Park districts in [linois can promulgate airport zoning regulations. 
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lt is pointed out that as the runway lengths 
approach the higher ranges, “the benefit de- 
rived {rom increasing the length becomes less 
and less.” Note the 1,200-pound pay load dif- 
ference between the 2,000-foot and 2,500-foot 
runways, and compare it with the 700-pound 
difference between the 3,000-foot and 3,500- 
foot runways. It is suggested that a length of 
3,500 feet is a reasonable maximum to install 
for a plane of the Skybus type. 

The lack of consistency in the various air- 
ports along a given route presents a difficulty 
when cities are free to make their own deter- 
mination of runway lengths. A marked differ- 
ence in lengths force the gearing of the air- 
line’s equipment and operations “to the weak- 
est link in the chain, with consequent loss in 
eficiency along the whole route.” Standardi- 
zation of facilities is a worthwhile project for 
the State and Federal agencies, which can 
bring their influence to bear. 

“Start construction in a small way, if you 
wish,” is the way the engineers put it; “indeed 
construction by stages is desirable, but be 
sure that room is provided for expansion. 
Remember that if you buy somewhat more 
land than you need, only a small percentage 
of your capital investment is wasted; but if 
you buy too little land and there is no pos- 
sibility of expansion, the entire investment 
may be lost when you are compelled to go 
to another site.” 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


NOW fiying 
3 times weekly 


from MIAMI to 
CURACAO - ARUBA 
CONNECTIONS TO 
MARACAIBO and 
LA GUAIRA 


521 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. MU 2-7894 
or any office or agency of Holland-America 
Line or Air Express. International, inc., 
Miami, Florida. 


MAKE ONLY VITAL TRIPS 


| <= 
WORLD'S Oipgst AIRLINE 


Oceans Hops for ATC Nearly 
10-a-Day in 1944, TWA Says 


Making nearly 10 ocean crossings a day, Trans- 
continental & Western Air smashed all its ious 
records in intercontinental operations for the Air 
Transport Command during 1944, a formal state- 
ment has revealed. 

TWA ferried some 60,000 ATC passengers across 
the Atlantic ocean last year, including an estimated 
10,000 wounded servicemen, in piling up a record 
40 million ton miles of operation, Vice-President 
Otis Bryan said. As one of the air carriers serv- 
ing under contract with the ATC, TWA accumu- 
lated 76,405 hours of flight, principally in four- 
engine C-54 Skymasters. ‘“‘Besides the p gers 
and baggage, TWA carried 11,500,000 pounds of 
mail, whole blood, plasma and other forms of the 
highest priority cargo between the United States 
and Great Britain, France, North Africa and such 
points as Newfoundland and Iceland.” 


sae 


TACA de Venezuela 


Begins Scheduled 

Air Operations 

' Scheduled air service on initial routes in 
Eastern and Western Venezuela has been in- 
augurated by TACA de Venezuela. Southern 
Venezuela will be included shortly, according 
to Lowell Yerex, president of TACA Airways. 

TACA de Venezuela is 55 percent owned by 
Venezuelans and 45 percent by TACA Air- 
ways, the system’s parent company in which 
the majority interest is United States owned. 
President is Pedro Vallenilla, prominent Vene- 
zuelan businessman. Dr. Alfredo Machado, 
former Minister of Finance, is a director in 
the company. 

TACA recently announced that its asso- 
ciated company in Colombia was preparing to 
begin scheduled flights following the grant 
of an operating permit by the Colombian 
government. 


AGWI Official Holds 
Foreign Ships Aided 
By Our Sea-Air Stand 


Adherence to the policy of denying steam- 
ship companies participation in postwar trans- 
ocean passenger air service will endanger the 
nation’s peace-time merchant marine program, 
according to Lewis J. Parmelee, executive 
vice-president of Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines. Mr. Parmelee contended that 
pursuance of this policy, while foreign steam- 
ship companies are permitted by their govern- 
ments to operate both air and surface passen- 
ger service, will put foreign carriers in a favor- 
able position to capture a large part of the 
nation’s postwar transocean cargo business as 
well as passenger traffic. 
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i Boeing Stratoliners With B-17 Wings Now With 
i TWA; Seats Take Place of Former Staterooms 


So) ae Tate 


NEW JOB—The wings of the new B-17G bomber (shown above) are sported by the new Boeing 
STRATOLINER (below). 


ghey the wings of the Boeing B-17G _ plane, which weathered winds and storms from 


Flying Fortress, the last of the five Strato- 
liners recently released to Transcontinental 
and Western Air after two and one-half years 
of transport service with the Army Air ,Trans- 
port Command will soon be flashing across 
the home sky. Staterooms, ripped out by the 
Army when it requisitioned the planes, are 
being replaced with additional seats to bring 
the passenger capacity to 38—five more than 
previously. 

The five Stratoliners for TWA in 1939, were 
taken over by the ATC early in 1942 and es- 
tablished an outstanding war record of 3,000 
ocean crossings and 7,500,000 miles of flight 
without mishap. 

The original wings of the big four-engine 


the Arctic to the Equator, have been replaced 
by the later model wings of the Boeing B-176 
Flying Fortress. They also carry the 1,20 


_ horsepower Wright engines and the improved 


landing gear of the B-17G. In addition, new 
Hamilton Standard propellers were installed. 
The new wings increased the load from 4; 
000 to 54,000 pounds and the more powerlal 
engines give a cruising speed of 200 miles per 
a at 10,000 feet. Range is more than 1,00 
miles, 

During the war service of the Stratoliners 
they were referred to by crew members as the 
“Injuns,” because in peace time TWA had 
named them the Apache, Comanche, Cherokee, 
Zuni, and Navajo. 
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Massachusetts Set to Spend 
$23,500,000 in 10 Years On 
Boston Airport Development 


eben plan for the development of a 
Boston airport at a cost of more than 
$23,500,000 is on the fire, according to Her- 
man A. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Arthur H. Tully, Jr., director of 
the Massachusetts Aeronautics -Commissiea. 
The erection of a $13,000,000 terminal build- 
ing, gradual enlargement of the State-owned 
airport, and provisions for a seaplane base 
should the latter be found advisable are in- 
cluded in the plan. 

The initial recommendation calls for the 
construction of a 20-plane station at an ap- 
proximate cost of $5,000,000. Although the 
report states that a minimum of seven planes 
for a station is necessary. for the current year, 
there are stations for only three craft. Mr. 
Tully recently predicted that the port could 
become self-liquidating as to cost within 30 
years. Annual revenue from gasoline alone is 
estimated at a million dollars after the first 
decade. Individual operators will: bear the 
costs of the hangars. 

It has been estimated by the engineers who 
prepared the plan that 10 years after the 
European war—which probably means 1955— 
the Boston airport should be handling 3,000,- 
000 passengers. Of this estimated total, 200,- 
000 would be transatlantic passengers. Domes- 
tic air cargo is placed at 100,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the estimate, while transatlantic cargo 
would be 3,500 tons. 


Highest Load Factor In 
10 Years is NAL Report 


National Airlines reported that the month of 
January, 1945 produced the highest load factor 
in NAL’s decade of operation. 

The load factor out of New York for Jackson- 
ville was 99.54 percent. Load factor out of Jack- 
sonville to New York City for January was 95.10 
percent. The load factor for National’s entire sys- 
tem, according to announcement, was 89.20 percent. 
Prewar monthly load factor averaged 45 percent. 


Air, Rates on Sea Foods 
Are Reduced 40% by C&S 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines have slashed air 
express rates on fresh sea foods shipped from New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast area as much as .40 
percent. 

Formerly the rate for air shipment of sea foods 
from New Orleans to Chicago was 31% cents a 
pound; the new rate is 19 cents a pound, The new 
tate to Memphis is eight cents and to St. Louis, 15 
cents per pound. Pickup and delivery service is 
included, and there is a choice of four flights daily 
between New Orleans and the Windy City. The 
only restriction imposed in the published tariff is 
that the carrier reserves the right to forward such 
shipments on any of the aforementioned flights 
when emergency shipments prohibit the use of a 
specific flight. 


AIROBUTION 


Looking ahead, and recognizing the 
need, The Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Co. inaugurated a special 
division for Air Cargo Packing and 
Distribution. All of its facilities, per-, 
sonnel and 63 years’ experience in 
packing for shipment every type of 
merchandise, are at your disposal to 
provide your particular air cargo 
shipment with scientifically correct 
packing to insure lightness, strength 
and weather resistance. 


We invite your inquiries on any of 
your air-cargo packing problems. 


WEIGHING — STRAPPING — LABELING 
SPOT STOCK SHIPMENTS 
MARKING — SEALING — BALING 
SPECIAL CASES 


The. Wlanhattan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


52nd STREET ond 7th AVENUE — 
NEW YORK 19 — CIRCLE 7-1700 
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CALIFORNIA TO FLORIDA IN A HURRY—The Burbank-Miami run—a 2,500-mile flight via 


Tallahassee, Florida—was made in eight hours, 43 minutes in a Lockheed CONSTELLATION of 

this type operated by Pan American. The huge ship averaged 300 miles an hour, flying at about 

19,000 feet all the way. Among the passengers were Franklin Gledhill, PAA vice president; and 
John Steele, PAA Africa-Orient division manager. 


Maintain U. S. Lead in The 
Air, Col. Cone Tells Writers 


EMBERS of the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation heard Colonel J. Carroll Cone, 
assistant vice president of Pan American World 
Airways, declare 
that while there 
were tfumerous 
schools of thought 
on what the United 
States’ postwar air 
policies should be. 
many of the theo- 
ries advanced by 
these were not 
practical and 
would work to the 
disadvantage of the 
nation. Colonel 
Cone delivered his 
address at a lunch- 
eon held last 
month at the Hotel Lexington, New York City. 
He knew of no group of people, organiza- 
tion, or airline company that was advocating 
either the chosen instrument or a monopoly 
for operation in the international field, the 
PAA executive stated. The colonel empha- 
sized his belief that the future air policy of 
the United States should be formulated and 
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designed without reference to the protection 
of the interests or the investments of any one 
airline company or group, but that it should 
be devoted solely to maintaining the present 
United States leadership in international ayia- 
tion. 

Colonel Cone stressed further that all good 
Americans who have a knowledge of word 
affairs and aviation matters should study this 
big problem of our postwar air policy. Then, 
with the benefits of this study and the forth 
coming recommendations of Congress on the 
matter, they should make up their own minds 
on what is the best postwar air policy for the 
present and future of the country. Having 
decided, he added, they should bring thei 
influence to bear so that the members of the 
Government will support these patriotic, pol: 
cies. 

He voiced a fear that the individuals advo 
cating some of the theories now being 
vanced might be inspired primarily, if not 
solely, by the effect that the adoption of these 
particular theories would have on their own 
future personal profits. Colonel Cone also it 
dicated that he believed it was reasonable to 
expect that certain other major nations were 
now laying plans and planting ideas whieh 
are designed to take away from the United 


States its present world leadership in the it 
ternational airways. 
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Mexico City’s New Airport Will be Twice the Size 
Of La Guardia Airfield; Guadalajara’s Even Bigger 


HEN construction on Mexico’s new Aero- 

puerto Central is completed, it will have 
an area almost twice as great as New York’s 
La Guardia Field. Its five runways will range 
from 5,740 feet to 8,200 feet in length, each 
130 feet wide. 

Located near Mexico City, the construction 
job is frankly Mexico’s most important avia- 
tion move at the present time. Aeropuerto 
Central is designed to meet the rapidly. ex- 
panding needs of existing airlines in the 
United States’ southern neighbor. It has been 
estimated by aviation officials in Mexico that 
in the immediate postwar years air traffic in 
their country will be three times the figure it 
ig today. 

The huge new airport will have a passenger 
terminal with a capacity of 80,000 persons, a 
900-car parking area, freight depots for domes- 
tic and international service, complete repair 
shops, customs, immigration and health in- 
spection offices, stores, restaurants, a post of- 
fice, meteorological and radio stations, and 
many other essential facilities. Builders of 
the field estimate that each hour Aeropuerto 
Central will be able to handle 1,000 passen- 
gers, 24 tons of baggage, and 20 tons of air 
express. Twelve giant turntables will swing 
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planes around and send tnem-on their way 
with a minimum of delay, and specially built 
ramps and platforms will keep pedestrian 
trafic moving with a minimum of delay and 
confusion, 


Work on the runways and grading of the 
field is expected to be completed before the 
Spring is out, at which time will take place 
the installation of what is termed, “an ultra- 
modern lighting system,” a control tower, 
illuminated wind cones, and a powerful pro- 
jector for determining flying ceilings over the 
airport. 

But Mexico is not stopping there. Plans for 
an even larger airdrome 10 miles from the 
city of Guadalajara, on the main highway to 
Tequita. This new project will have almost 
20 miles of runways when completed. Already 
approved by President Manuel Avila Camacho 
and Secretary of National Defense Lazaro 
Cardenas, it was recently announced by Gen- 
eral Gustavo Salinas, chief of the Mexican Air 
Force and Military Aviation. 

Although the date of ground-breaking has 
not been revealed, it is known that the 
Guadalajara project will take a minimum of 
two years and probably more. 
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: Express : 
Help Solve Your Shipping 


GENERAL FORWARDING IMPORT-EXPORT 
CUSTOMS BROKERS AIRLINE AGENTS 


MIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, IN 


Division Offices 


NEW YORK MIAMI 


LAREDO 


NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Agents Throughout the World 
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REA Air Shipments 
Continue to Rise 


First indications that the upward trend of air 
express business was continuing in 1945 were dis- 
closed by the Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency, which reported a rise of 25.7 
percent in the number of shipments handled at La 
Guardia. Field during January over the same month 
1944. A total of 68,297 air express shipments were 
forwarded and received at the field as against 54,- 
336 in January of the previous year. 


Braniff Lowers Rates On 
U. S.-Mexico Air Express 


Reduced rates effective March 10 on Braniff Air- 
ways’ new international air express service to and 
from Mexico have been announced by Guy M. 
Springer, air cargo traffic manager. 

R valuation charges and insurance pre- 
mium rates on shippers all-risk insurance will apply 
via this new air express service. For example, the 
valuation charges will be reduced from 20 cents to 
17 cents per $100 declared valuation between Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Mexico City. Insurance 
premium rates per $100 declared valuation on gen- 
eral cargo will be reduced from 10 cents to seven 
cents and on valuable cargo from eight cents to six 
cents. Other international gateways on this inter- 
national express service are San Antonio and Laredo 
from which reduced rates will be also applicable. 


MCA Displays a Bright 
Report for t Year 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. announced last month 
that undudited reports indicated operating revenues 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1944 
were $1,981,048.20 as compared with operating 
revenues of $1,160,827.84 for the calendar year of 
1943, or an increase of 70 percent. 

company’s reports indicate a net profit be- 
fore taxes for the calendar year of 1944 of $253,- 
614.00, as compared with the net profit before taxes 
of $239,644.52 for the year of 1943. The net profit 
after taxes for the year of 1944 was $138,548.00, as 
compared with $170,644.52 for 1943. 

Revenue miles flown increased from 1,494,549 
miles in 1943 to 2,248,892 miles in 1944. Revenue 
passengers increased from 38,439 in 1943 to 74,152 
last year—or approximately 90 percent. Passenger 
miles flown showed an increase of 10,536,977 miles. 
Mail and express pound miles increased 234,511,472, 
and the passenger load factor went up from 62.38 
percent in 1943 to 77.63 percent in 1944. 


United’s Passenger Miles 
Increase 15% in January 


United Air Lines flew an estimated 36,217,700 
revenue passenger miles during January for a 15 
percent gain over the same month last year. United’s 
fleet, augmented by Army-released equipment, now 
totals 51 planes. These flew some 2,735,12) miles 
in January, up 11 percent over January, 1944. 


CMA Shatters its Own Record 
To Hold Latin American Lead 


Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, Mexican sub 
sidiary of Pan American World Airways, is leading 
all Latin America in aviation achievements ag a 
result of the breaking in 1944 of its own previous 
operations record. 

A total of 3,585,713 miles was flown by CMA 
aircraft during the past year. The new mileage 
record, established despite wartime equipment short 
ages and other operating problems, compares to a 
total of 3,164,667 miles recorded in 1943. CMA 
last year carried 100,696 passengers, the majority 
of them high priority travelers on Government busi- 
ness. Mexico’s passenger traffic retord in the 
southern Americas was established ip 1943 with 
86,625 passengers. . 

Early in 1944, CMA established Mexico’s two 
most modern and best-equipped airports, complete 
with night-flying installations, in Cuidad del Ca 
men, on the Mexico-Merida route, and in Chetumal, 
Ouintana Roo, on the British Honduran border. 
Also, the first night flying route from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Mexico and Guatemala was inaugurated 
on November 20, 1944, by PAA. 

CMA unites all of Mexico, linking 20 of the most 
important trade and cultural centers in every 
of the Republic, and through its affiliation with 
PAA, links Mexico with the rest of the world. 


NWA Air Express Rose 
Again Last January 


Air express carried by Northwest Airlines planes 
during January weighed 227,157 pounds, an ip 
crease of 10,018 pounds over the December total of 


217,139 pounds. It was 83,864 pounds over the 
January, 1944, total of 143,293 pounds. Express 
hauls amounted in January to 138,080,503 pound 
miles, an increase of 5,626,477 pound miles over the 
December total of 132,454,026 pound miles, and of 
55,054,106 over the January, 1944, total of 83,026, 
397 pound miles. 


re 


Panagra Releases Figures 
Showing New Marks in 1944 


With the same number of planes in operation last 
year as in the year previous, Pan American-Grac 
Airways nevertheless managed to set new fr 
in every phase of operations over its 8,800 miles of 
airways serving eight South American countries be 
tween Balboa in the T'anama Canal Zone and 
Buenos Aires in Argentina. 

In 1944 the airline carried 84,206 passengers 
—15,000 more than the total for 1943. Plane miles 
stood at 5,143,422, an increase of 9.5 percent over 
the figure for the previous year, and the total of 
68,014,116 passenger miles flown exceeded the 1943 
record by 11,514,116 miles. The mail load @ 
316,880 pounds was 13,300 pounds higher and al 
express mounted to an estimated 2,000,000 po 
not including cargo carried under special charter 
contract, 
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Michigan Aeronautics Board 


Contracts for Airport Survey 


OME 2,500 square miles in southeastern 

Michigan will be surveyed by the asso- 
ciated firms of Horner & Shifrin of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. 
of Detroit, Michigan, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a regional airport plan to guide the 
aeronautical development of that area. These 
frms were selected from approximately 50 
applicants and now are under contract with 
the Michigan Board of Aeronautics, through 
which State planning funds have been made 
available for the purpose. 

The need for additional airport facilities in 
the Detroit area has long been recognized and 
a number of independent groups of citizens 
have made constructive suggestions for the 
location of additional airports. However, it 
early became apparent that to judge the mer- 
its of these proposals it would be necessary 
to consider the entire region associated with 
Detroit; and accordingly, the Detroit Metro- 
politan Aviation Planning Authority, com- 
prised of official representatives from the Coun- 
ties of Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne, the 
City of Detroit, and the Michigan Board of 
Aeronautics was formed to carry out a sur- 
vey. 

The region to be covered in the survey is 
that included in a circle of about 40 miles 
radius centering in downtown Detroit. This 
area includes also the western portion of On- 
tario, directly across the river from Detroit. 
Authorities explained that it seemed advisable 
to take this portion of Canada into account 
to assure coordination of plans on both sides 
of the river and to take proper cognizance of 
the need for international air facilities. 

It is expected that the regional airport plan 
will be available in about six months. It will 
indicate the number, size and location of air- 
ports, landing strips, and other aviation facil- 
ities required to meet the immediate and 
long time needs of the region. 
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Air Pact is Signed By 
United States, Canada 


The United States and Canada have signed 
an agreement providing for an increase in the 
number of American-Canadian routes to be 
operated by the airlines of both countries. 

Airlines of this country are authorized to 
fly the following routes: 

Boston to Moncton; Boston to Montreal; 
New York or Boston to Quebec; New York 
to Montreal and Ottawa; Washington to Mon- 
treal and Ottawa; Buffalo to Toronto; Fargo, 
N. D., to Winnipeg; Great Falls, Mont., to 
Lethbridge; Seattle to Vancouver; Seattle to 
White Horse; Fairbanks, Alaska, to White 
Horse. 

Canadian airlines will fly these routes: 

Halifax to Boston; Toronto to New York; 
Toronto to Cleveland; Toronto to Chicago; 
Port Arthur to Duluth; Victoria to Seattle: 
White Horse to Fairbanks. 


UAL Crews Cover 42,500 Miles 
A Day Across Pacific for ATC 


Vice President S. V. Hall of United Air 
Lines revealed last month that a new high of 
approximately 42,500 miles a day has been 
reached by his line in maintaining an aerial 
supply line Across the Pacific for the Army 
Air Forces Air Transport Command, This is 
in addition to the 100,000 miles daily which 
United is flying on its commercial routes in 
the United States. 

He also disclosed that United crews now 
are operating over a 6,525-mile route, from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and beyond to 
Guam. Daily round trips are flown between 
San Francisco and Honolulu; also between 
Honolulu and Guam. Guam, western termi- 
nus of the operation, is only 1.565 miles from 
Tokio and 1,600 miles from Manila. United 
has 77 crews assigned to operate the Air 
Transport Command four-engined Douglas 
C-54 planes being used on the run. 


European News CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARITIME AGENCIES tro. 


Over 30 Years’ Experience 
GENERAL FORWARDING — INSURANCE — CUSTOMS CLEARANCE, ETC. 
Agents for all well known European Airlines—including 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION and 
K. L. M. Oldest Airline in the World 


Mizzenmast Londen 


Telegrams: ”"(Gverseas) 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


By L. A. GotpsmitH, Economic Analyst, Aik TRANSPORTATION 


tbh ow call for all nations desiring a seat at the peace table to declare war before March Ig, 
caused a hurried rush to get in under the deadline laid down by the Big Three at Yalta 
One of the countries which complied with a prompt war declaration is Egypt, and her part ip 

present and future world affairs has special significance 


Challenging Crossroads of for the moment and great importance for tomorrow. 


Egypt's special treaty obligations with Great Britain 
Today’s New Air World— —The Suez Canal passing through her domain and her 


pivotal geographical location astride Africa as well as 
Create Need For New Guides Asia—have all tended to cast this country into a difhienht 


For Today’s Global Living role throughout the present World War. Neither 

officially in it (as of before her recent declaration of 
war) but very much part and parcel of the war, Egypt and her capital city of Cairo have 
literally become once more, as it was in the days of the camel caravans, one of the major cross 
roads of the world. 

As an aviation base and centre, Egypt is practically a “bridge” for continual war confer. 
ences and United Nations official missions. Allied troops passing through or stationed there, 
have been both helpful as well as detrimental to Egypt’s national economy. Heavy inflation is 
on the debit side, causing great dislocation in her normal living, but the country’s increasing 
importance as a supply centre for the United Nations is a balance on the credit side. As for 
the future, Egypt seems destined for a very important place in the sun. That country is 
already slated to become one of the key global air routes. Egypt is also a natural for the 
leadership of the proposed Pan-Arabic Federation, the general plan for which is making steady 
progress throughout the Moslem world. 

Egypt’s strategical geographical importance was still further emphasized when the Presi- 
dent arranged to stop over at Great Bitter Lake to meet with the three monarchs of the Orient, 
King Farouk of Egypt, King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, and Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 

As reported in the press, the President, among 


President Roosevelt’ topover other matters, discussed with King Farouk the 
R $$ future possibilities of tourist and travel trade 
In Egypt at Great Bitter Lake from American visitors to Egypt. Such talk was 
To Confer With the Three Kings not in the nature of . ee ou 

is important business for both the United States 
Further Spotlights Its Importance and Egypt, and, of course, of the utmost value 

to the aviation industry and the promotion of air 
travel and transport. Hopping over to Cairo in a day or a day-and-a-half is already a common 
occurrence fot wartime travelers. In peacetime it will bring that ancient city with its modem 
conveniences, well within the average vacationists’ usual two weeks’ travel time for a summer 
holiday. The consequent American dollar exchange which will be created by such tourist 
travel will bring joy to the hearts and profit to the peerhegee 2 of the American Exporters, 
and the Egyptian importers. 

And did everyone notice that the President himself, in his own : words; when “reporting” 
to the two Houses of Congress, said “I learned more about the Moslem problem, the Jewish 
problem by talking with Ibn Saud for five minutes than I could have learned in exchange of 
two or three dozen letters?” The President also stressed the point of “the great mu 
advantage of meeting and talking face to face and of exchanging views in personal converse 
tion instead of formal correspondence.” Maybe that should be a hint to both Big Business and 
Small Business men that by boarding a plane when normal peacetime travel returns, they too 
can talk to their opposite numbers in any part of the world, and get more information “in five 
minutes than from two or three dozen letters.” 

What with one thing and another, the Yalta Conference has once more pointed up, if that 
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is still necessary, the almost incredible speed of air travel and flight communications. Secre- 
tary Stettinius gave ample evidence to that effect, when he said in his opening speech at the 
Inter-American Conference in Mexico City: “A week ago I was in Moscow where I paid a 
brief visit after we had completed our work at the Crimea conference. Moscow is over 15,000 
miles away by the route I came. In the short time since I have left Washington I have traveled 
24,000 miles on the business of war and peace. I have flown over the North and South Atlantic 
oceans and over points on five of the world’s six continents—Europe—Asia—Africa—and North 
and South America. 1 have come from a conference about war and peace conducted on the 
shores of the Black Sea to another conference about war and peace, meeting ten days later in 
Mexico City.” No, if that one statement of Mr. Stettinius does not sum up the question that 
IT?S AN AIR WORLD, what else would? 


For the past month I have been trying to take the time to read for review that recently 
published book by the Dryden Press, entitled An Intelligent American’s Guide to Peace, issued 
under the general editorship of Mr. Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of State. When 
Egypt declared war I wanted to have a “quickie” on 


Guide To Peace that country’s background, and to get some further idea 
° Edited of the real significance of Egypt from a political and 
By Mr. Sumner Welles Is military viewpoint, quite apart from the economic con- 
in Fact A Guide To Travel ditions, which I believed I had well in hand. The 


usual reference books and highbrow encyclopaedias 
And We Hope—Air Travel 


were too wordy and far from up to date, so I turned to 

the Guide to the Peace and found just what I needed 
to know. I was amazed, even astounded and delighted to get the facts in such a thoroughly 
authentic manner; yet without anything abstruse about it. Further the information and wealth 
of data was so arranged that it was possible to assimilate it with great ease in practically a 
few minutes. 


Four-and-a-half pages of this book are given over to Egypt and three-quarters of one of 


Still “Availadides 
AIR TRANSPORTATION'S 3-Year Index 


The years 1942-43-44 under one cover . .. Alphabetically 
arranged and cross-indexed . . . Divided into three 
sections, each embracing a year in the commercial, 
industrial, and scientific history of air transportation. 


If you have not as yet received your free copy of 
the 3-Year AIR TRANSPORTATION Index, write, 
phone, or wire for one. 
” 


Ten Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-2898 
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the pages to a very excellent map of this country and the adjacent regions. Instead of using 
a larger map of Egypt just by itself, the layout was utilized much more effectively by high 
lighting the relationships of Egypt’s proximity to the other Mediterranean countries as well gs 
to her Asiatic neighbors, separated from Egypt only by the narrow waterway of the Sue 
Canal. I have looked over many maps and atlases before, but I have never had the juxtaposition 
of the various countries so clearly visualized from the actual perspective of a real close-up, 

Four major factors are presented: The Land and the People, The Nation’s Economy, Hig 
tory 1914-1944, and Stakes in the Peace. The historical background takes in only the period 
from the First World War to 1944—30 eventful years. In reality the historical perspective gad 
information is much more than that, because in the introductory phase a great deal of the pas, 
is also outlined. This is really essential, otherwise it would be difficult to sense the present day 
psychology of the people which is of course the “product of their yesterdays.” Naturally, because 
of the brevity with which each country is handled, and the limitations of space in a book of 
370 pages dedicated to general information of 86 countries, much has to be left out. By 
what is put in, is very much to the point, and distinctly useful as well as interesting. 

This book is much more than just a guide to the peace. While Stakes in the Peace is 
handled for each country, compiling the background contained in the few pages allotted tp 
each one is a stupendous task. The spotlight has been focused more than ably on those fach 
and factors which are needed by the general public. Such a book would serve as an excellem 
companion piece for one’s daily newspaper. As someone remarked after looking it over, “This 
book seems to contain the foundation for a liberal education.” 

For those of us in the aviation industry who expect that everyone who can will want& 
travel everywhere from anywhere by air, the Guide to the Peace should be invaluable. Asa 
guide book in the usual sense, it is worth a good deal more than the somewhat stuffy deserip 

tions treated in most books bearing on guide book title, 


For Air Travel-A Mileage As a book of knowledge, it goes far to supply a modem 
Ticket Around The World need. It is alive, vital and stimulating. It is a book 


for individuals and families, for homes and_ business 


And A “Guide To The Peace” houses. In other words, this book has what it takes 


to do, what it sets out to do. 


The imprint of Mr. Welles and his editorship stands out on every page. Mr. Stanley 
Burnshaw, the president of the Dryden Press described Mr. Welles’ methods in a letter to 
Harry Hansen of The New York World-Telegram. This letter was quoted by Mr. Hansen. i 
part, this said: “Mr. Welles not only read every page, but read perhaps as much material 
that was never used. The process consisted in submitting to him manuscript drafts of each 
country, which he proceeded to study, modify, radically alter or reject with specific directions 
for re-writing. Fully a third had to be entirely re-written. The corrected drafts, re-written 
drafts, galley proofs and final alterations were submitted to him. It is his book indeed.” 

riting in the introduction to the book, Mr. Welles himself says: “This book has been 
published in the belief that it will facilitate the endeavor of the average citizen to obtain at 
this critical moment some of the basic and factual information which he will require in order to 
understand the major problems which this country now faces. The information is pr 
in no partisan spirit, it is wholly objective. 

Mr. Welles goes on to say: “It must be frankly admitted that the people of the United 
States in general have not in past generations thought well of the people of other. countries. ht 
is also true that in the melting pot which is America large groups of United States citizens 
have inherited prejudices against other peoples which their forbears brought from the lands 
of their origin. In all these cases while these age-old hatreds may have been justified in the 
countries where they arose, they have no reason for existence in this New World.” 

And then Mr. Welles continues with a reference to aviation: “The surest way to kill u 
founded prejudice and suspicion between peoples is through knowledge on the part of eacb 
concerning the other . . . the development of civil aviation will bring every people of the world 
within 48 hours’ distance of the people of the United States. The American people, whether 
they like it or not, will be next-door neighbors of every other member of the community d 
nations.” In that relation, Mr. Welles sums up his opinion by stating that “for that reaso 
alone (that is because of being such close neighbors via the air routes of the world), if form 
other, it is the part of wisdom for us to learn what are the salient characteristics of other 
peoples and the chief problems with which they will be beset in the post-war years.” 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION: : 


EDWARD CURTIS WELLS, 35-year- 
old chief engineer of Boeing Aircraft and a 
key figure in the oe aaae of the Flying 
Fortressand 
Superfortress, who 
was selected as 
the winner of the 
1944 Fawcett Avia- 
tion Award. 

Mr. Wells was 
presented the 
Faweett Trophy 
and $1,000 by 
Major General K. 
B. Wolfe, first 
commander of the 
20th Bomber Com- 
mand in China, on 
the CBS We, the 
People radio pro- 
gam. The Fawcett Aviation Award is given 
annually to the person, persons, or organiza- 
tion making the greatest scientific contribution 
to the advancement of aviation as a public 


service. 

Mr. Wells received the award this year for 
his work in advancing long-distance flight, as 
embodied in the B-17, the B-29, and the 
{my’s C-97, which is the air transport version 
of the B-29. About a year ago the Boeing 
engineer was named by the Seattle Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as “Seattle’s Young 
Man of the Year.” He is a winner of the 
Seattle Distinguished Service Key. 


HUGH WHITNEY MORRISON, named 
public relations assistant for TACA, repre- 
senting several airlines i in Latin America. 

former assis- 
amt to Lowell 
Yerex, founder 
and president of 
TACA, Mr. Mor- 
ison has an ex- 
cellent scholastic 
and public rela- 
ions background. 
€ is a former 
Rhodes Scholar. 
He worked for 
daily newspapers 
and served in ex- 
teutive posts in 
the radio broad- 
casting field prior to entering aviation. 


LT. COL. JAMES D. HENRY, in ci- 
vilian life assistant to President C. Bedell 
Monro of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, who 
has been awarded both the Air Medal and the 
Bronze Star Medal for outstanding perform- 
ance in line of duty. 

Colonel Henry’s citations reveal that he 
served as a combat observer during the air- 
borne invasion of Holland, and that despite 
the fact that his plane was under heavy flak 
attack, his devotion to duty contributed largely 
to the success of the hazardous operation. As 
assistant to Lieut. General Lewis H. Brereton, 
commanding general of the First Allied Air- 
borne Army (left, shown congratulating the 
medal winner), Colonel Henry and his chief 
flew over the drop zones to observe the largest 
aerial invasion in history. The Bronze Star 
Medal was awarded for the planning that 
made possible the aerial invasion. 

For two years, Colonel Henry has been in 
the European theatre of .operations, serving 
first as aide de camp to the commanding gen- 
eral of the Eighth Air Force Service Com- 
mand, and later as chief of staff of the Stra- 
tegic Air Depot Area of that same group. 
Further promotions consisted of his appoint- 
ment as assistant deputy commander of the 
Ninth Air Force Service Command, and then 
to assistant to General Brereton. In this com- 
mand, American, British and Polish airborne 
forces are included. 

On one trip to the Western Front, traveling 
with General Brereton in a jeep, an attacking 
force of 120 German dive bombers forced 
both General Brereton and the former PCA 
executive to ditch their jeep and dive into 
foxholes. Colonel Henry entered the Air 
Forces shortly after Pearl Harbor and rose 
from a first lieutenant to ple present commis- 
sion. 
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ALFRED MARCHEY, president of the 
Republic Aviation Corporation, just returned 
from a 25,000-mile, 30-day tour of advance air 
bases in the South 
Pacific. 

Mr. Marchey 
was accompanied 
on his long but 
swift trip by 
Major General 
Oliver P. Echols, 

Assistant Chief of 
Staff of the Army 
Air Forces; and 
Colonel S. R. 
Brontnell, General 
Echols’ aide. The 
Republic execu- 
tive came back a 
full-fledged _ mem- 
ber of a native Fiji tribe. 


J. ALBERT WOODS, president of the 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation, who has 
been elected a director of Eastern Air Lines. 

Mr. Woods at- 
tended the Uni- -- Me 
versity of the DF tall : 4 
South at Sewanee, al Bs - 
Tennessee, and “ 
left to join the 
United States Ma- 
rine Corps in 1917, 
returning from 
overseas in 1919. 

He is a former 

vice president and 

director of Ar- 

mour and Com- 

pany, Chicago, 

which position he 

held ‘from 1929 to 

1934. He then joined the Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corporation as first vice president and 
director, and became president in 1939. A 
member of the WPB Nitrogen Producers Ad- 
visory Committee, he is also a trustee of the 
University of the South and president of the 
Tennessee Society in New York. 


MacDONALD 
BRYAN, Director 
Public Information, Na- 
tional Airlines, who 
was re-elected president 
of the Florida Publicity 
Association, thus mak- 
ing him the holder of 
this office for the third 
successive year. The 
FPA is a state-wide or- 
ganization of advertis- 
ing, publicity and pub- 
lic relations men. 


JAMES A. LEFTWICH, now public » 
lations director of the Aviation Section, Ney 
York Board of Trade. 

In the past Mr. 

Leftwich was con- 

nected with The 

New York Sun, 

The New York 

American, The 

Miami Tab, The 

Newport News 

Times-Herald, and 

the National Ra- 

dio Press Syndi- 

cate. A member of 

the American 

Olympic boxing 

team 21 years ago, 

he served as ath- 

letic director of 

the lllth Field Artillery, Virginia, in 19%, 
He is a member of the New York Adyer. 
tising Club, the National Press Club, the Na 
tional Association of Public Relations Cou. 
sel, the Museum of Modern Art, the New 
York State Sheriffs Association, the Kentucky 
Colonels Association, and the John Ericsson 
Society. 


ALBERT J. EARLING, EUGENE 
OSTHEIMER and H. ROBERT BOLA)- 
DER, JR. (left to right), members of the 
executive staff of Chicago and Southern Ait 
Lines, who have just received new appoill 
ments and promotions. Mr. Earling succeet: 
F. W. WILDMAN, who has been named bude 
et supervisor; Mr. Ostheimer, manager " 
schedules, tariffs, and statistics, rises to th 
post of assistant to General Traffic Manage! 
R. L. HEININGER; and Mr. Bolander, secre 
tary and general counsel of the company, 00 
fills the position of vice president. 
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(Trade Mark) 


TACA Airways, which operates in Central and 
South America, with charter services to Miami, has 
been allocated three Douglas DC-3s by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


George Boochever, who authors the monthly fea- 
ture, Legal Notes for Atn TRANSPORTATION, repre 
sented the Aviation Section of the New York Board 
of Trade at the all-day conference of the Joint 
Legislative Conference of the Air Transportation 
Industry at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The conference took place on Lincoln’s Birthday. 


The Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics is making 
available certain funds to help finance a program of 
flight experience for students now enrolled in avia- 
tion in 50 high schools of the State. The flight ex- 
perience will be on a cooperative basis with the 
student paying part of the cost. This program will 
be administered through the Division of Aeronautics 
Education in the State Department of Education. 


Transcontinenta] & Western Air inaugurated two 
new all-cargo flights between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast last month to meet rising demands for 
fast delivery of wartime mail and express. These 
additional flights, which have just been approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Post Office 
Department, will operate daily except Sunday. 


Courses in aviation, which were first established 
in American high schools 11 years ago last month, 
now are being taught in more than 14,000 of 
America’s 25,686 high schools, according to an 
analysis by Ernest R. Breech, president of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. 


Dr. J. Parker Van Zandt, who is no stranger 
to the pages of Arr TraANsporTATiIoNn, has prepared 
an excellent report on the Chicago Civil Aviation 
Conference which was published in the February 15 
issue of Foreign Policy Reports. The periodical is 
published by the Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 


John Regan, editorial director of the Aviation Di- 
vision of the Haire Publishing Company, has been 
appointed chairman of the New York Board of 
Trade Aviation Section’s newly organized Airports 
Committee. Members of the committee include G. 
0. Noville, A. L. Paquette, J. L. DeCubas, A. F. 
Riegel, William Adams Delano, Charles C. Anthony, 
Harley W. Lake, Jerome Lederer, George F. Bauer, 
Charles E. Dougherty, B. R. Otto, W. D. Guthrie, 
W. F. Dunn, Gilbert McKeon, W. T. Middleton, 
Eric von Hausswolff, George Schiller, James Buck- 
ley. and Major Elmer Haslett. 


American Airlines has resumed service into five 
cities where operations had been suspended due to 
wartime restrictions: New Haven and Bridgeport, 
in Connecticut; Springfield-Westfield, in Massa- 
chusetts; Akron, Ohio; and Lynchburg, Virginia. 


_An application to add the industrial cities of In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis to its coast-to-coast and 
Pacific Coast system has been filed by United Air 
Lines with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Hot food from Seattle to Nome, prepared in 50- 
below weather, is the new service recently inaugu- 
rated by PAA. Included in the elaborate menus 
are fried chicken, chops, fricassees, braised dishes, 
and two-inch thick steaks. The steaks are served 
only on the southbound-from-Fairbanks Clippers, for 
in Alaska such items are still obtainable. Salads, 
fruit or crab cocktails, hot coffee, vegetables, soup 
and desserts are all prepared just before plane 
departure time. On the long hops, breakfasts are 
served as well. 


On or about March 15, the Washington-Buffalo 
air route is scheduled to be reopened by Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. This route had been sus- 
pended in 1942 because of a shortage of planes and 
the need of utilizing the few remaining aircraft in 
those areas designated by military authorities. 


The newly-revised Continental Traffic Manual for 
employees contains the following instructions: 
“When a blind person is accompanied by a ‘seeing 
eye’ dog, the dog shall be allowed to ride free of 
charge in the cabin at his master’s feet.” 


A prisoner of war, Lieutenant George H. Wilson 
of the Army Air Forces, has applied for a job as 
navigator with Fan American. He would prefer a 
post aboard a transatlantic Clipper. The officer has 
been imprisoned in Germany since October, 1943. 


Reductions in valuation charges and in premiums 
of all risk insurance, except legal seizure and war 
risk, approximately eight percent and 17 percent 
respectively, were announced by Pan American 
World Airways and Pan American-Grace, effective 
March 1. . 


The Surplus Property Board has announced that 
7,013 civilian-type planes, out of a total of 10,180 
declared surplus, have been sold and paid for as of 
February 1, 1945. 


“Neither the United States nor any of our Ameri- 
can airlines have obtained any franchises to operate 
in North Africa,” Senator James M. Tunnell of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee reported 
on February 15. “On the other hand, the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation is running regularly- 
scheduled commercia] flights, accepting non-priority 
passengers when space permits. On a much smaller 
scale, the French and Belgians are operating in 
North Africa.” 


The ATC’s famed Fireball Express, which links 
the Miami Army Air Field with India, has passed 
the 10 million-mile mark. 


It has been hinted in authoritative circles that one 
of the results of the Big Three’s historic Yalta con- 
ference is an accord with Russia on the subject of 
postwar civil aviation. 


The agreement calling for an interim interna- 
tional aviation council to serve for at least three 
years, as well as the Two Freedoms and Five Free- 
doms agreements, have been accepted by the United 
States. The last agreement, providing for United 
States participation in a permanent world civil 
aviation organization, goes to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion as a treaty. 


The United States Army has requested the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to install air traffic con- 
trol centers at Johnston Island, Kwajalein, Guam, 
and a fourth point not revealed. 

According to the latest word from Washington, 
Germany will not have an airline for many years 
to come. The Reich won’t be without air service, 
but all the operators would be non-German. 
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Then when our world trade 
was still in its infancy, we were 
a factor in the development of 
our nation’s commerce by pro- 
viding adequate marineinsurance 


for the “Clipper Ship” cargoes. 


SB = 


Now PIONEERS IN 


EVO CAV EO 
_ INSURANCE 


ec yas ta ABLE as the future may seem, peace will come 
and with it we shall see air freight on a tonnage basis. Thé 
world will use this cargo service whenever speed is a primé 
consideration. Commercial all-cargo planes will change century- 
old trade routes and bring ports of entry far inland. 


It is natural to look to McGee, pioneers in all forms of trans) 
portation insurance since the days of re ans Ships,” for the® 
proper solution of the many insurance problems created by this] 
new field of transportation. 


Wim. H. M’Gee & Co., Inc. 7 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 
111 John Street New York City 
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